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DEPXSIT~D BY THE 
INITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ERIE ‘46 


General Assembly of the United Nations 


E HAVE MET here today to consider the report 
Wi the Preparatory Commission. This report 
is the result of painstaking and devoted labor by 
the delegates on the Executive Committee and the 
Preparatory Commission, 

This preparatory work has made it possible for 
the United Nations to begin its work at the very 
start of the first year of peace after six successive 
years of devastating war and less than five months 
after the surrender of Japan. 

For this prompt beginning, the world owes an 
immeasurable debt to many who are not here today, 
We are particularly indebted to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and Joseph Stalin. 

It was they who four years ago this month at 
one of the darkest moments of the war joined with 
their Allies to proclaim the United Nations Dec- 
laration. Even as they exerted every effort to mo- 
bilize and unite at that late and critical moment 
the forces of freedom for survival, they knew that 
military survival, military victory, was not enough. 


The vision of those nations large and small which 





joined in the United Nations Declaration was not 
restricted to a wartime alliance. Their determina- 
tion was to bind together in peace the free nations 
of the world so that never again would they find 
themselves isolated in the face of tyranny and ag- 
gression. Their resolve was to see that military 
victory was not a mere armistice to allow time for 
aggressor nations to choose their victims and 
enslave them one by one. 

The purpose of these nations which united in 
the defense of their freedom was not to escape but 
to face the realities of the world in which we live. 
They recognized as the peace-loving nations failed 
to recognize after the last war that in this modern 
world nations, like individuals, cannot live with 
themselves alone, 

They realized the lives and treasure which might 
have been saved if the free nations of the world had 
heeded in time the practical idealism of Woodrow 
Wilson, Lord Robert Cecil, Aristide Briand, and 
Maxim Litvinov. 
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They realized the lives and the treasure which 
might have been saved if the free nations of the 
world had united to preserve the peace before the 
peace of any of them was broken instead of wait- 
ing until aggression had engulfed the whole world 
in flames and compelled them to unite or perish. 

So the nations which were compelled to unite 
in a war for survival resolved even before victory 
was attained that they would take steps to pre- 
serve a free and a united world. They resolved 
to keep faith with the millions who were fighting 
and dying to give the world the chance which it 
so tragically missed after the first World War. 

At Moscow in 1945, a start was made by Mr. 
Hull, Mr. Molotov, and Mr. Eden. On that oe- 
casion a pledge was undertaken by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, 
in which China joined, to work for the creation of 
an effective international organization. Then 
came the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, the Yalta de- 
cision to call the San Francisco conference, and 
finally the United Nations Charter, which 51 
nations joined in writing. 

The Charter is now part of the law of nations. 
It has been ratified by all the countries which are 
represented here. The preparatory work has been 
completed. The Assembly of the United Nations 
isno longera plan on paper. Itisa living reality— 
the representatives are here in this hall. The Se- 
curity Council and the Economie and Social 
Council have been elected. 

The functioning of the United Nations will de- 
pend not merely upon the words of its Charter 
or the rules or procedures we adopt here or upon 
the individuals we elect to hold office. It will 
depend upon the support it receives from the gov- 
ernments and the peoples of the nations which 
have created it and which must sustain it. 

If the United Nations lives in the minds and 
the hearts of our peoples, it will be able to adapt 

Delivered on Jan. 14, 1945 in London before the Gen- 
eral Assembly and released to the press on the same date. 


The Secretary of State is the chief representative of the 
United States to the General Assembly. 
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itself to the changing needs of a changing world, 
and it will endure. If it lacks broad popular 
support, no charter however perfect will save it. 

I believe the United Nations will live. I be- 
lieve it because it springs from the impelling 
necessities of the age in which we live. It has been 
born out of the indescribable pain and suffering of 
many peoples in many lands. 

It must live because in this atomic age the com- 
mon interests which should unite free nations in 
maintaining a friendly peaceful world far out- 
weigh any possible conflict in interest which might 
divide them. 

The United Nations does not threaten any peo- 
ple. It comes into conflict with no real or vital 
interest of any of its members. 

It is not interest, it is fear and suspicion which 
in turn breed fear and suspicion that cast a shadow 
upon the path of peace. 

As the late President Roosevelt said, “We have 
nothing to fear but fear itself”. We must dedicate 
ourselves to the task of exposing and eliminating 
blind and unreasoning fears and the unnecessary 
difficulties which they create. 

Nothing can help dispel fear and suspicion so 
much as cooperation in common tasks and common 
problems. The opportunities afforded for work- 
ing together within the United Nations can help 
to break down habits of thinking in national iso- 
lation and go far to bring about understanding 
and tolerance. 

The United Nations is not a mere pact among 
its members—it is an institution or a series of 
institutions capable of life and growth. 

Let us use the institutions that we have created 
to help one another rebuild a shattered world in 
which there can be real security. Let us not be 
unduly concerned about possible shortcomings of 
the Charter before we have even tried to operate 
under it. 

No charter that must be acceptable to all of us 
can be regarded as perfect by any one of us. But 
it is a great tribute to the framers of the Charter 
that it has been accepted by all the United Nations 
large and small. 

It is argued that the great states may abuse the 
rights given them under the Charter. There are 
risks in any human undertaking. But I have 
confidence that the great states will respect their 
obligations. As President Truman stated in his 
opening address at the San Francisco conference : 
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“While these great states have a special respon- 
sibility to enforce the peace, their responsibility 
is based upon the obligations resting upon all 
states, large and small, not to use force in inter- 
national relations except in the defense of law, 
The responsibility of great states is to serve and 
not to dominate the world.” 

Great states as well as small states must come 
to view their power as a sacred trust to be exer- 
cised not for selfish purposes but for the good of 
all peoples. 

If the United Nations becomes a working insti- 
tution with broad popular support devoted to the 
development of peace, security, and human well- 
being, whatever defects there may be in its lettered 
provisions will not be beyond practical remedy. 
Institutions that come to live in the minds and 
the hearts of the people somehow manage to meet 
every crisis. 

But I offer a word of warning. Let us not ex- 
pect feats of magic overnight from the institu- 
tions we have created. Let us beware of the die- 
hard enthusiasts as well as the die-hard 
unbelievers. Let us not think that we can give 
over any and every problem to the United Nations 
and expect it to be solved. Let us avoid casting 
excessive burdens upon the institutions of the 
United Nations especially in their infancy. 

I recall to you the clear provisions of the Char- 
ter which obligate member nations to make every 
effort to settle their disputes by peaceful means of 
their own choice before calling upon the United 
Nations to intervene. The primary responsi- 
bility of the United Nations is to build a lasting 
system of peace and security capable of meeting 
the stresses and strains of the future and to pro- 
mote through more effective international cooper- 
ation the economic and social well-being of the 
peoples of the world. 

In the months ahead we must concentrate upon 
these tasks. We have first to provide the Security 
Council with the force it needs to maintain peace. 
This must be done by special agreements which 
remain to be worked out between the Security 
Council and the member states. We should begin 
upon this task immediately. 

We have another task of transcending impor- 
tance. The establishment of a commission to deal 
with the problems raised by the discovery of 
atomic energy is inseparably linked with the prob- 
lem of security. It is a matter of primary con- 
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cern to all nations. We must not fail to devise the 
safeguards necessary to insure that this great dis- 
covery is used for human welfare and not for 
more deadly human warfare. 

I hope that this Assembly will approve promptly 
the resolution proposed by my Government in asso- 
ciation with the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, China, France, and Canada so that this 
commission may begin its work without delay. 

The United Nations must be a cooperative effort 
upon the part of all peace-loving nations. Our 
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fighting-men have given us this opportunity. A 
great responsibility now rests upon all of us. 
Upon the meeting of that responsibility depends 
the future of civilized humanity. 

Twenty-five years ago we in the United States 
were not fully aware of our responsibility. But, 
with others, we have learned from experience. 
This time both the United States and its people 
are deeply conscious of their responsibility. This 
time on their behalf I pledge full and whole- 
hearted cooperation. 


REPORT FROM LONDON TO THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Lonpon, Jan. 25.—Forceful machinery aimed 
at controlling the potential war menace of atomic 
energy, unknown to the world when the interna- 
tional Charter was drafted at San Francisco, has 
been added to the operational arsenal of the 
United Nations. 

The General Assembly took unanimous action 
to establish a commission to deal with the prob- 
lems raised by the discovery of atomic energy as 
it advanced on schedule into the third week of the 
London meeting. Ahead of the Assembly, how- 
ever, remain other vital organizational tasks, in- 
cluding selection of judges to the International 
Court of Justice, transfer of League of Nations 
assets and functions, and preparation of the 
United Nations budget, as well as selection of a 
Secretary-General and a site for the permanent 
United Nations headquarters. These must be 
completed before the delegates can return home. 


Atomic-Energy Proposal Almost Unopposed 


Regarded as a potential stumbling block, the res- 
olution setting up the Atomic Energy Commission 
met with little opposition during Committee and 
Assembly discussion, Certain countries said they 
would have preferred a different method of han- 
dling the problem and a different membership 
make-up of the Commission, but “none of these 
views was pressed to the point of. opposing the 
resolution,” the Committee reported to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Pedro Lopez, Philippines Delegate, pointed out 
to the Assembly that members of the Commission 
are almost the same as those on the Security Coun- 
cil. Some delegates seemed to react favorably to 
Mr. Lopez’ criticism, but none supported his 


stand. The Atomic Energy Commission will 
submit its report and recommendations to the Se- 
curity Council, and on matters affecting security 
it will be responsible to the Security Council. The 
Council was established under the principle agreed 
upon at San Francisco—that peace must be main- 
tained by those countries with the best equipment 
for maintaining it. 

At the plenary session which adopted the reso- 
lution, United States Secretary of State Byrnes 
urged the Assembly to “see that the world ceases 
to be an armed camp”. He added: “The problems 
presented by the discovery of atomic energy and of 
other forces capable of mass destruction cannot be 
solved by any one nation. They are the common 
responsibility of all nations, and each of us must 
do our part in meeting them.” 


“The First Important Act” 

Andrey Vyshinsky, Soviet Vice Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, in his first statement to the As- 
sembly since his arrival in London two days be- 
fore, stressed the significance of setting up such a 
commission. “This is the first important act of 
the joint efforts of the United Nations to secure 
peace and security in the world. Let this noble 
work achieve a true and complete success.” 

J. Paul-Boncour, French Delegate, also voiced 
support for the proposal and expressed the wish 
“that this commission meet on the territory of the 
American continent, where the first utilization of 
atomic energy was applied to end the last World 
War and which has entrusted this power to the 
United Nations”. 

‘The new Commission, composed of members of 
the Security Council and Canada, has to “proceed 
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with the utmost dispatch and inquire into all 
phases of the problem and make such recommen- 
dations from time to time with respect to them as 
it finds possible”. 

The Commission will make specific proposals: 
(a) for extending between all nations the exchange 
of basic scientific information for peaceful ends; 
(6) for control of atomic energy to the extent nec- 
essary to insure its use only for peaceful purposes ; 
(c) for the elimination from national armaments 
of atomic weapons and of all other major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction; (7) for effective 
safeguards by way of inspection and other means 
to protect complying states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions. 

Delegates agreed that the setting up of this 
Commission as the first official act of the United 
Nations General Assembly was a good augury for 
the new Organization, entering upon its tasks on 
the verge of the Atomic Age. 

Another link in the operational chain was 
forged by the Assembly during its second full 
week of activity with the completion of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s organization. 

The Council adopted its provisional rules of 
procedure and agenda at this first meeting, and 
elected President, by acclamation, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar of India. Vice Presidents, also elected 
by acclamation, are Dr. Andriia Stampar of Yu- 
goslavia, and Dr. Carlos Lleras-Restrepo of Co- 
lombia. 


Group Representatives Hear Trusteeship 
Explained 


In Church House, Westminster, where commit- 
tees and subcommittees have been ironing out pro- 
cedural kinks, representatives of private organiza- 
tions met for the second in a series of informative 
meetings and were given a detailed and authori- 
tative picture of the United Nations trusteeship 
procedure. 

Ivan Kerno, alternate Czechoslovak Delegate 
and rapporteur of the important Trusteeship 
Committee, warned against confusing this Com- 
mittee, now engaged in setting up the trusteeship 
system, with the Trusteeship Council, which has 
not yet been formed. 

Dr. Kerno, a victim of five years of Nazi occu- 
pation in Czechoslovakia and France, traced the 
development of international trusteeship from its 
beginnings in the League of Nations with its three 
different types of “mandates”. 
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One of the thorniest problems facing his com- 
mittee, Dr. Kerno admitted, was the exact defini- 
tion of the “directly interested states” with whom 
the nations acting as trustees would have to com- 
plete trusteeship agreements. It has not yet been 
decided, he explained, whether these interested 
states would be the five large powers, those ethni- 
cally concerned (such as the Arab states), or those 
bordering the trusteeship area. Another impor- 
tant decision would be the naming of the strategic 
trusteeships by the Security Council, Dr. Kerno 
added. 

Among the organizations represented at Thurs- 
day’s meeting were the International Council of 
Women; Women’s Pacific Institute; U.S. Veterans 
of Foreign Wars; United Nations Association of 
the U.S.; American Jewish Committee; United 
Nations Association of Great Britain; Commis- 
sion on World Peace of the Methodist Church; 
National Peace Council; St. Joan’s Association 
and Joint Alliance; World Jewish Conference; 
B’Nai B’Rith; Salvation Army; National Associa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women; Com- 
mittee on Women in World Affairs; General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; World Govern- 
ment Association; Pan-Pacific Women’s Associa- 
tion; International Council of Women; and 
Church Peace Union. 


Security Council Faces Problems 


Three important political problems, apart from 
the scheduled organizational planning of the As- 
sembly, arose during the week. These, which 
presented the Security Council with the first sub- 
stantive matters to come before the United Na- 
tions, were concerned with the “situations” in 
Iran, Java, and Greece. 

Tran’s request for an investigation into the al- 
leged Soviet interference in Iranian internal af- 
fairs was the first to come up before the Security 
Council. Shortly after, the Soviet and Ukrainian 
Delegates presented similar notes requesting in- 
vestigations into the presence of British forces in 
Greece and Indonesia. 

There was a difference of opinion as to whether 
or not such substantive matters should be acted 
upon at this first session, one which was scheduled 
to deal basically with organizational problems. 

The United States Delegation’s position on this 
was outlined by Secretary of State Byrnes in a 
press conference when he said : 
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“Whenever one of the states complains against 
another state to the Security Council, it must be 
assumed that the complaining state believes an 
emergency exists for its justification, and it is my 
belief that whenever that is done the states in- 
volved must be given a hearing, and the quicker 
it is given the better for the Organization.” 

Some observers felt that action on these prob- 
lems would go far in strengthening public opinion 
in favor of the United Nations. Others believed 
that it was too early to test the new Organization. 

Another important decision which the Security 
Council must make is the selection of a candidate 
for Secretary-General. The Council’s permanent 
members have to agree unanimously on the nom- 
inee. At several informal meetings held thus far, 
they did not reach unanimity and discussions were 
to continue over the weekend. Lester Pearson, 
Canadian Ambassador in Washington, is strongly 
backed for the post. Others frequently mentioned 
are Trygve Lie, Norwegian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Wincenty Rzymowski, Polish Foreign 
Minister, Dr. E. N. van Kleffens, Netherlands 
Foreign Minister, and Stanoje Simi¢é, Yugoslav 
Ambassador in Washington. 

Because of the projected location of the United 
Nations headquarters in the United States, there is 
some sentiment that someone from a small Euro- 
pean nation should be selected as Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Also entering into consideration of candi- 
dates is the sentiment that no one from any of the 
five large powers should be selected. 

Still to be decided is the actual site of the United 
Nations headquarters in the United States. The 
siX-man committee inspecting possible locations is 
scheduled to return to London and report on its 
findings early in February. This committee may 
suggest several alternate locations in the New 
York or Boston areas for General Assembly con- 
sideration rather than one specific recommenda- 
tion. Also to be selected are interim buildings 
Where headquarters can be maintained until new 
buildings at the permanent site have been con- 
structed. 


Transfer of League Assets 


Transfer of League of Nations assets and func- 
tions is continually being discussed both by indi- 
vidual and joint committees representing the 
United Nations and the League of Nations. These 
talks have been making exceptionally good prog- 
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ress. The General Assembly will have to ap- 
prove, for the United Nations, what these commit- 
tees decide. The League of Nations will probably 
meet sometime in April to ratify these decisions on 
behalf of the League. 

Included in discussions are such functional mat- 
ters as the transfer of several hundred treaties— 
made between the various nations and the 
League—ascribing to the League juridical func- 
tions, appointments of special investigative com- 
mittees, appointment of arbiters in special dis- 
putes, anti-narcotic treaties, and other similar 
work. 

The League’s 15-million-dollar buildings and 
records at Geneva, as well as a sizeable amount in 
the League treasury, will probably be turned over 
to the United Nations who will have to decide 
what their disposition will be. C. J. Hambro, 
Norwegian Delegate to the United Nations Assem- 
bly, is also representing the League in these dis- 
cussions. 

Judges of the International Court of Justice 
still have to be elected, although the decision has 
been made that the Court will be located at The 
Hague. Nominations for these posts are being 
made regularly, and it will be one of the Assem- 
bly’s most important tasks to discuss these nomi- 
nations and ballot on them in the ensuing weeks. 


United Nations Budget 


One of the final, but certainly highly important, 
items on the agenda still to be acted on by the 
Assembly is the operating budget for the United 
Nations. Preparatory Commission provisional 
rules say, however, that when the Secretary-Gen- 
eral is appointed he will submit a provisional 
budget for the approval of the Assembly. Mean- 
while the Assembly, and previous work done by 
the Preparatory Commission, is being financed by 
the United Kingdom, which will be reimbursed 
from subsequent national contributions. To tide 
the Organization over during the interim period, 
between this Assembly and the time the final 
budget is approved, is a “working capital fund” 
made up from contributions by the various mem- 
ber nations under a formula used by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

The General (Steering) Committee still has 
under discussion the requests of the World Fed- 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Position of Department of State on AP Action 


STATEMENTS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON'! 


I consider wholly unwarranted the fears ex- 
pressed by the board of directors of the Associated 
Press “that Government cannot engage in news- 
casting without creating the fear of propaganda 
which necessarily would reflect upon the ob- 
jectivity of the news services from which such 
newscasts are prepared”, 

The Associated Press, the United Press, and the 
International News Service have been furnishing 
news to the United States Government for its 
short-wave broadcasts overseas to the peoples of 
other countries. I regret that the directors of the 
Associated Press have decided to discontinue their 
share of this service. ‘They were asked to continue 
this service until such time as the Congress decided 
what should be the policy of this Government with 
regard to the permanent short-wave-broadcasting 
program, whether it should be in private hands or 
It is clear that such 
broadcasting must be continued. 

It is the fixed policy of the State Department to 
advance the cause of press freedom everywhere. 
Nothing in the international information pro- 
gram of the Government, past or planned, contra- 
venes this basic principle. I am proud of the 
objectivity international 
broadcasts. 
newscasting is to get reliable and objective Ameri- 
can news into vast areas of the world where no 
other news from America can penetrate. I can 
only conclude that the directors of the Associated 
Press were not fully informed about the program. 


under Government control. 


maintained by our 
One of the purposes of short-wave 


Yesterday's statement of Robert McLean, Presi- 
dent of the Associated Press, recognizes the areas 
“where the aftermath of war has created special 
problems”. This gives me hope that the Board of 
Directors of the Associated Press, when it reviews 
the evidence we can present on the vital importance 
of present short-wave broadcasting into such 
areas, will permit the AP service to continue for 
such voice broadcasting. 





* Released to the press Jan. 14 and Jan. 18. 


I like to believe that the present decision of the 
AP Board was affected by a general misunder- 
standing of the actual informational activities 
now proposed under my direction in the Depart- 
ment of State. There are three different types of 
activities which might be termed “newscasting”: 

1. During the war the Office of War Informa- 
tion sent to its outposts abroad a cable and wire- 
less newsfile prepared from items carried by the 
three major American news services, which ap- 
proximated 100,000 words daily. This service has 
now been discontinued everywhere in the world 
except for Germany, Austria, and Japan, where it 
is now being wound up as the private agencies 
take over, and for Shanghai, Manila, Singapore, 
Saigon, and Bangkok. In these five latter spots 
the daily word file has been reduced from 100,000 
words to 24,000, Further, this is now background 
news rather than spot news. This service is being 
continued only because in these areas American 
private news agencies have not yet begun to oper- 
ate. It will be wholly discontinued as soon as 
possible. 

I have discovered that, in this first type of activ- 
ity, there appears to be wide-spread misconception 
of the policy of the Government. Let me restate 
that policy: It is that the Government, through 
the instrumentality of the Department of State, do 
everything within its power to break down the 
artificial barriers to the expansion abroad of pri- 
vate American news agencies. It is to promote 
such expansion and not to compete with it. That 
effort goes forward and will continue to go 
forward. 

2. The radio bulletin of the Department of State 
is the second newscasting activity. This bulletin 
sends daily to our embassies and missions abroad 
significant editorial opinion bearing on the foreign 
policy of this Government, texts of important Gov- 
ernment documents, full or excerpted texts of 
speeches by high-ranking Government officials, re- 
ports of congressional action, and other Govern- 
ment documentary material important to our mis- 
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sions. Such material is not normally covered by 
private news agencies. This bulletin has been a 
regular function of the Department of State since 
1935. The only material carried in the bulletin 
derived from private news sources is a section, 
averaging about four or five paragraphs, entitled 
“Miscellaneous Press”. This material is prepared 
from paid-for wire services and from articles ap- 
pearing in the metropolitan press. Such material 
is for the personal information of those who re- 
ceive it. It is not competitive to the wire services 
and is not for publication. 

3. Short-wave-radio voice broadcasts is the third 
category. The vital importance of these was dis- 
cussed in my letter to Mr. McLean. If such broad- 
casts are to present a well-rounded picture of the 
American scene it is obvious that the service of the 
major American news services must be available in 
their preparation. I must state in all candor that 
it is inconceivable to me for a national of a Balkan 
or any other country to be able to listen to the 
Russian radio and the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration about developments throughout the world, 
prepared from material furnished by an American 
news agency, and yet listen to an American short- 
wave broadcast from which the same source of 
news is withheld. 

From the foregoing brief analysis I can only 
conclude that the action of the Board of Directors 
of the Associated Press was taken under a misap- 
prehension of our proposed operation. 

Moreover I feel compelled to draw attention to 
Mr. McLean’s statement of yesterday that “rep- 
resentatives of the Department” at my request “had 
discussed proposals with the top executive staff of 
the Associated Press and with the Board of Direc- 
tors at its special meeting last November”. 

Col. Noel Macy, a publisher and editor of news- 
papers with 20 years’ experience, and acting head 
of the Department’s Overseas Press and Publica- 
tions Division, has furnished me a memorandum 
onthis. He states that he and Ralph McGill, editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, called on Mr. Kent 
Cooper and Mr. Lloyd Stratton early in November 
1945. The meeting lasted about a half-hour. At 
the meeting it was suggested by Mr. Cooper, and 
hot by the Department of State, that Colonel Macy 
and Mr. McGill appear at a Board meeting, already 
scheduled and not a special meeting for this pur- 
pose, to be held some two weeks later. 

Mr. McGill being unable to attend, Colonel Macy 
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attended the Board meeting alone. Colonel Macy’s 
interview with the Board lasted no more than 25 
minutes. Much of the discussion centered on the 
needs of the Department for a wire service to Ger- 
many and to Japan. At this meeting it was agreed 
that there was no continuing need for the service 
to Japan since the Japanese news agency, as well 
as many Japanese papers, were to receive AP re- 
ports directly. Possibly some 10 minutes of the 
discussion was devoted to newscasts. Colonel Macy 
pointed out that voice newscasts were mostly in 
foreign languages and included languages aimed 
at such places as the Balkans and southeast Asia 
where no other news from America penetrated. 

Colonel Macy’s memorandum continues: 

“After the meeting Mr. Stratton wrote a letter in 
which he said that the Board had decided that their 
service would not be made available anywhere in 
the United States but that it would be available for 
those areas where the AP did not penetrate but only 
at those points nearest to such places. I called Mr. 
Stratton on the phone and pointed out that avail- 
ability in Paris or Rome would be of no use since 
the personnel preparing these broadcasts as well as 
the transmitters used were entirely in this country. 
Mr. Stratton said the Board had thought that we 
were still broadcasting from London and that in 
view of my report we could discuss it further. 

“Subsequently I wrote Mr. Stratton outlining 
the request of the Department, namely, (1) the 
German newsfile until the Paris operation was set 
up and underway to take its place, (2) the south- 
sast-Asia file until that situation had clarified (as 
to how much news was getting in through private 
agencies), and (3) voice broadcasting abroad, 
pointing out that all such broadcasting was done 
from this country and that it would be impossible 
to use AP news on some language programs and 
not on others, since they all came off one file. My 
letter also offered to come to New York and dis- 
cuss the matter further either with him or at a 
Board meeting. Mr. Stratton said that the letter 
completely covered the matter and nothing further 
was needed. In this letter I added a postscript 
offering to pay for the service. 

“Nothing more was heard until Mr. Stratton 
‘alled on the telephone and gave the AP Board’s 
resolution, announced publicly last Monday”. 

I think the foregoing quotation from Colonel 
Macy bears out my statement that the AP action 
was arbitrary and without full knowledge of the 
facts. 
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LETTER FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON TO PRESIDENT OF BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF ASSOCIATED PRESS * 


January 1G, 1946, 
Dear Mr. McLean: 

I am addressing you in your capacity as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the Associated 
Press. I am also addressing your fellow-members 
of the Board, to whom I am sending a copy of this 
letier. I am further releasing this letter to the 
press because the American people have a vital 
interest in the issues involved in the AP public 
statement of Monday, the 14th, announcing your 
arbitrary decision to discontinue AP service to the 
Government’s international shortwave broadcast- 
ing. This decision by your Board creates an 
obstacle to the conduct of American foreign policy. 

The arrangement entered into by the Office of 
War Information and the OIAA with the Asso- 
ciated Press was, I recognize, a temporary wartime 
measure. At the time the arrangement was made 
it was not possible to forecast the nature of the 
crises that would follow in the wake of war; or 
to appraise the volume of misinformation about 
America that would exist in many areas of the 
world—partly the result of Axis propaganda; or 
to foresee that shortwave broadcasting would 
prove, in the aftermath of war, to be an indispen- 
sable medium for transmitting news to otherwise 
blacked-out areas. Such responsibility for post- 
war foresight was not the job ofthe war agencies. 

In the adjustment toward peace the Government 
has enormously curtailed the volume of its over- 
seas information work. However, certain aspects 
will be recommended by the Department of State 
to Congress for continuation. Among these is 
shortwave broadcasting; this is deemed essential 
to the vital interests of the American people. 

The decision of the AP to discontinue its service 
is based on assumptions regarding the Govern- 
ment’s newscasting for which there appear to be 
no foundation in fact; and the action was taken 
without an effort by your Board to examine the 
facts. No member of your Board or top executive 
staff has talked to me or given me an opportunity 
to review government policy with you. There has 
been no opportunity offered me to hear specific 
criticisms by members of the AP, which, if they 
had turned out to be justified, might have resulted 
in improvements in our operating practices with- 
out cancellation of the AP service. So far as I 


* Released to the press Jan. 17. 


know none of the AP directors has ever heard one 
of our programs or read one of our scripts. 


Hlow the National Interest Is Involved 

It is critically important that the peoples of 
other nations understand the aims and policies of 
the United States, and the background of those 
aims and policies as they spring from our national 
life. President Truman has declared that “the 
nature of present day foreign relations makes it 
essential for the United States to maintain in- 
formational activities abroad as an integral part 
of the conduct of our foreign policy.” 

The evidence is overwhelming that in many 
parts of the world the aims and policies of the 
United States are not understood, or are mis- 
understood. In times such as the present—and I 
must remind you that while we are not at war we 
are not yet at peace—misunderstanding among 
peoples can prevent the advent of peace and indeed 
can set the stage for new conflicts. 

There are many areas of the world where news 
from America, by Americans, can penetrate only 
by shortwave radio. This is true, for example, in 
several of the Balkan countries, in much of the 
Near East, in parts of Southeast Asia, and in 
Russia. By depriving our shortwave broadcast- 
ing of AP news, it seems clear to me that your 
decision will contribute to the misunderstanding 
of America abroad. To the extent that it does, 
it jeopardizes American interests, American se- 
curity and the cause of peace itself. 

The AP is thus taking upon itself the responsi- 
bility for judging and hamstringing the govern- 
ment’s shortwave broadcasting. It is also im- 
pugning the objectivity of news agencies that 
continue to provide news for this broadcasting. 
This reflection upon the United Press and Inter- 
national News Service I regard as grossly unfair 
and unwarranted. They are now under the 
charge of the AP Board that, by continuing to 
serve the public interest, they are reflecting upon 
their own objectivity. They must be both coura- 
geous and patriotic if they do not now also, in the 
face of such a charge by the oldest and biggest of 
the American press services, feel forced to con- 
sider withdrawing their services. 

Fear of Government Propaganda 

The AP alleges that “government cannot engage 

in newscasting without creating the fear of propa- 
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ganda” and that this would “reflect upon the ob- 
jectivity of the news services from which such 
newscasts are prepared”. This is a clear imputa- 
tion that the government is not transmitting im- 
partially and objectively the news it receives from 
the press associations; and that the people, the 
Congress and the press of this country cannot be 
trusted to police the Government’s broadcasting 
for the purpose of preserving its integrity. The 
fact is that there is today constant pressure from 
all sides on U.S. Government broadcasting to keep 
it objective and impartial. The private press and 
broadcasters of America, fortunately for them and 
for the country, do not have to prove their objec- 
tivity by passing before Congress for an annual 
review of their policies and budget. 

We are now transmitting 66 program-hours a 
day, in 21 languages, over 36 shortwave trans- 
mitters in the United States and over relay sta- 
tions in Algiers, Germany, London, Saipan, Hono- 
lulu and Manila. In the four months during 
which I have been responsible for this broadcast- 
ing I have not heard a single complaint about the 
objectivity of the news transmitted. The only 
complaint I have heard is from our diplomatie 
missions abroad, and from travellers returning 
from abroad, who report that there is not enough 
hews going to countries such as the Balkans, which 
are starved for American news and can get it in 
no other way. 

The Role and Responsibility of the Government 

We had asked that the AP continue this service. 
During the next year, I hope, Congress will decide 
whether shortwave broadcasting abroad should 
continue to be a government function or whether 
it should be a private function, or some combina- 
tion of the two. It is clear that the international 
broadcasting job must be done. I should person- 
ally be happy if the AP, in concert with other pri- 
vate wire services and with private broadcasters, 
offered to take over the entire operation and bear 
the deficit, which will average from six to ten mil- 
lion dollars a year if the job is done adequately. 

I do not need to remind you that the Department 
of State is pressing for news freedom everywhere 
and that it is consistently fighting for freer access 
to news by private news agencies and for faster, 
cheaper transmission of news. A notable example 
of the operation of this policy was the recent Ber- 
muda Conference. I have personally taken re- 
sponsibility in the last three months for sponsoring 
the allocation of additional radio frequencies to 
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Press Wireless, and I have been active in many 
other directions in the interests of the wire services 
and the American press. 

Mr. Elmer Davis, in his broadcast the day after 
your public statement, said, “Whether or not for- 
eigners suspected the State Department of propa- 
ganda before this, they will certainly suspect it 
now.” Mr. Davis reports that the British Broad- 
casting Company and Tass, the Russian Govern- 
ment news agency, get the full service of the AP 
and he points out that “The AP so far has never 
been afraid that its objectivity would come into 
doubt because of this connection . They 
give the Russians the benefit of the doubt which 
they refuse to give to the Government of their own 
country.” 

Because of the serious nature of your charges 
I ask you, in the public interest, to expose your 
Board of Directors and members to the facts. I 
urge upon you a full investigation conducted with 
the objectivity you seek. I should like to suggest 
that such an investigation be put in the hands of 
Mr. Wilbur Forrest, Assistant Editor of the New 
York erald Tribune, Mr. Ralph MeGill, Editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, and Mr. Carl Acker- 
man, Dean of the School of Journalism of Colum- 
bia University. These three men traveled around 
the world last year as the “World Freedom of In- 
formation Committee” officially representing the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. On 
their return they issued a 40,000 word report. 
They have background which it would take the 
members of your Board much traveling and many 
months to acquire. However, if these representa- 
tives of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors are unsatisfactory as investigators to your 
Board of Directors, I would be perfectly happy to 
have you appoint any group of publishers or any 
editors in whom you have confidence to make such 
a study and such a survey for the benefit of the 
State Department, the Congress, your own mem- 
bership and the people of the country. 

My confident expectation is that such a study 
will demonstrate that there is no conflict between 
the interests of the AP, as judged by your Board, 
and the national interest as I have outlined it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wititam Benton 
Assistant Secretary of State 
Mr. Roserr McLean, 
Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Significance of the British Loan 


By CLAIR WILCOX? 


ODAY MANY A THOUGHTFUL MAN, even in rich 
is looking toward the future with 
profound misgivings. Nor is it surprising that 
this is so. We live in troubled times. We have 
just emerged from the most terrible war in history. 
Great cities lie in ruins. Whole populations have 
been uprooted. Millions of homeless men, women, 
and children are facing death through slow starva- 


America, 


tion. Nations around the world are torn by civil 
strife. New and disturbing patterns of organiza- 


tion are appearing on the scene. The task of re- 
building a stable world order appears to be im- 
possibly difficult. And now, more in horror than 
in pride, we find ourselves possessed of the power 
to destroy civilization itself. Many of us are 
fearful that our wisdom may not be equal to our 
strength. We are uncertain of the future, and, 
because we are uncertain, we are apprehensive. 

Now apprehension has its values. It may well 
strengthen our fundamental motivation, force us 
squarely to face our problems, and lead us to re- 
double our efforts to set the world aright. But it 
also has its dangers. If we permit our fears to 
harden into pessimism, we shall resign ourselves 
to an unhappy fate. 

I sometimes think that the prevailing mood has 
tended to obscure the very great progress that has 
already been made toward the reconstruction of a 
peaceful world. And that progress has been 
great. Just call the roll. The United Nations 
Organization has been established; the General 
Assembly has met; the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council have already been 
set up. And this time the United States is not a 
spectator; it is an active participant. The United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
is caring for millions of the needy victims of war- 
fare, and our Congress has doubled our initial 
contribution to its work. The Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, dedicated to the improvement 
of standards of nutrition throughout the world, 
has established itself and held its first meeting. 





* Address delivered before the City Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Jan. 19 and released to the press on the same 
date. Mr. Wilcox is Director of the Office of International 
Trade Policy, Department of State. 


Thirty-five nations have ratified the articles of 
agreement of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and these institutions will 
therefore be in operation within the next few 
months. Steps have been taken to set up a United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization and an International Civil Aviation 
Organization. Our Congress has increased the 
foreign lending power of the Export-Import Bank. 
It has increased the authority of the President to 
reduce tariffs under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Our line of policy isclear. We 
are cooperating fully—more than that, we are tak- 
ing the lead—in developing the programs and 
organizing the institutions through which the 
nations can work together, side by side, to recon- 
struct a shattered world. For so much in the way 
of concrete achievement, in so short a time, there is 
no precedent in history. Much has been done; 
much remains to be done. 

World organization for security is essential; but 
if it is to succeed it must rest upon continuous In- 
ternational cooperation in economic affairs. The 
stabilization of currencies and the provision of 
credits are necessary and desirable; but if they are 
to accomplish their purposes, they must rest, in 
turn, upon measures which would remove the bar- 
riers that now obstruct the movement of world 
trade. We cannot long continue to lend money 
unless we are prepared to give debtors an oppor- 
tunity to repay their debts. If political and 
economic order are to be rebuilt, we must provide, 
in our trade program, the solid foundation upon 
which the superstructure of international coopera- 
tion is to stand, 

This is the purpose of the American Proposals 
for Expansion of World Trade and Employ- 
ment which our Government published on Decem- 
ber 6, 1945, and submitted for consideration to the 
American people and to other governments of the 
world. These proposals are based upon the convic- 
tion that human energies can best be directed to- 
ward the improvement of standards of living if the 
world, instead of regimenting its trade, will seek to 
restore the greatest possible measure of economi¢ 
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freedom, They are designed to reverse the pre-war 
trend toward economic isolationism and to resist 
the present tendency to fasten the pattern of war- 
time controls upon a world at peace. Their provi- 
sions may be outlined in a few words, 

We have proposed : 

1. That a common code be adopted to govern 
the regulation of commerce by the nations of the 
world. 

2. That tariffs be substantially reduced and that 
preferences be eliminated. 

3. That quantitative restrictions—quotas and 
embargoes—be limited to a few really necessary 
‘ases and that they be administered without 
discrimination. 

4, That subsidies, in general, should be the sub- 
ject of international discussion, and that subsidies 
on exports should be confined to exceptional cases, 
under general rules, 





All of these proposals relate to the reduction or 
the removal of barriers that governments have 
placed in the way of private trade. In many cases, 
however, governments themselves have established 
public enterprises to buy and sell abroad, And in 
the Soviet Union the Government has assumed a 
complete monopoly of its foreign trade. Here we 
have proposed : 

5. That governments conducting such enter- 
prises should agree to give fair treatment to the 
commerce of all friendly states, that they should 
make their purchases and sales on purely economic 
grounds, that they should avoid using a monopoly 
of imports to give undue protection to their own 
producers, and that governments whose enterprises 
are completely socialized should commit them- 
selves as to the quantities of goods which they 
propose to import. 

Trade has been restrained by governments. It 
has also been restrained by private monopolists. 
We have therefore proposed : 

6. That cartels and combines should be pre- 
vented, by international action, from restricting 
the commerce of the world. 

If trade is thus to be freed from the fetters that 
have bound it, we must give assurance to the many 
small producers of the great primary commodities 
that necessary adjustments to shifting demands 
will be gradual rather than sudden and that these 
producers will be protected, during the period re- 
quired for such adjustments, against the impact of 
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violent change. But we must be sure that the 
measures adopted to this end are temporary rather 
than permanent and that they are not administered 
at the expense of the consumers involved. It is 
therefore proposed : 

7. That action with respect to the special prob- 
lem of surplus commodities, in world trade, be 
international rather than national; that the solu- 
tion of this problem be sought by measures that 
would remove the basic causes of the difficulty, not 
by measures that would perpetuate it; and that 
the solution be sought, in particular, by measures 
that would expand consumption; and 

8. That measures restricting exports or fixing 
prices, where they are necessary, be limited in 
duration; that they be attended, at every stage, by 
full publicity; and that consuming countries be 
given an equal voice with producing countries i: 
their formulation and administration. 

As a means of implementing and supervising all 
of these undertakings, it is proposed : 

9. That an International Trade Organization be 
created, under the Economic and Social Council, 
as an integral part of the structure of the United 
Nations. 

These are the proposals that relate to trade. If 
they are to gain acceptance, assurance must also 
be given that the nations of the world will seek, 
through measures that are not inconsistent with 
them, to achieve and maintain high and stable 
levels of employment. 
posed, finally : 


For this reason, it is pro- 


10, That each nation should agree, individually, 
to take action designed to provide full and regular 
employment; that no country should attempt to 
solve its domestic problems by measures that would 
prevent the expansion of world trade; that no 
country, in short, should be free to export its 
unemployment. 

These proposals were not prepared in haste; they 
date back to article VII of the mutual-aid agree- 
ments of February 1942 and have been actively 
developed by a series of interdepartmental com- 
mittees, meeting successively under the chairman- 
ship of Under Secretary Acheson and Assistant 
Secretary Clayton since the spring of 1943. They 
are not utopian or visionary; they have been ham- 
mered out in great detail to meet the actual situa- 
tion that exists in the world today. They are 
distinctively American; in substance, if not in 
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detail, they embody the recommendations that 
have been made by such representative bodies as 
the Committee on International Economic Policy 
of the Carnegie Endowment, the Council on For- 
eign Relations, the National Planning Association, 
the National Foreign Trade Council, and the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development. The world that 
is pictured in these proposals is the kind of a 
world that Americans want. 

This Government will ask the United Nations 
Organization to call an international conference 
to consider its proposals sometime during the fall 
of 1946. In preparation for this conference, it 
intends to go forward, in the summer, with actual 
negotiations with several countries for the reduc- 
tion of barriers to trade, under the provisions of 
the Trade Agreements Act. Fourteen nations 
have already accepted our invitation to attend this 
meeting. It is our belief that these negotiations 
will afford the greatest contribution that we could 
make toward the success of the conference itself. 

What are the prospects? Can we persuade the 
other nations of the world to go along with our 
program? This question brings us to a considera- 
tion of the Anglo-American economic agreements 
which were announced six weeks ago. I think that 
it is fair to say this: If Great Britain is able to 
join hands with us in this enterprise, the prospects 
will be very good indeed; if she is unable to do so, 
the prospects will be very bad. Before the war, 
the British Empire accounted for a third of the 
world’s trade. The dollar or the pound sterling 
was involved in half of the exchanges between 
nations. After the war, this figure will be closer 
to three fourths. The United States and Great 
Britain are the mainstays of the world’s economy. 
Economically, there is no other nation that is any- 
where nearly as important to us. It is this fact 
that gives the Anglo-American understandings 
their peculiar significance. 

These agreements—there are three of them—are 
broad in scope, and they conform to the estab- 
lished pattern of American policy. They provide, 
first, for the settlement of the war account. As 
to materials delivered under lend-lease and reverse 
lend-lease and consumed, before V—J Day, in the 
prosecution of the war, the slate is wiped clean. 
Each of us had made his contribution to the com- 
mon victory. We did not attempt to place a 
monetary value on blood, sweat, and tears. This 
time, at least, our relations with our comrades-in- 
arms are not to be disturbed by an irritating con- 
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With respect to lend- 
lease goods still in British hands, American 
surpluses remaining in the British Isles, and a 
multitude of individual claims, running both ways, 
a balance has been struck and the resulting sum of 
$650,000,000 is to be paid us, with interest, over 
D0 years. 


troversy over war debts. 


The second part of the agreements is an under- 
standing on commercial policy, in which the 
United Kingdom expresses its full agreement with 
the American proposals, pledges itself to partici- 
pate in this summer’s negotiations for the redue- 
tion of barriers to trade, and undertakes to support 
the American proposals at the world conference in 
the fall. 

The third item, and the one that has attracted 
the widest public attention, is the financial agree- 
ment. Under its terms, this country would ex- 
tend to the United Kingdom a line of credit of 
$3,750,000,000 against which it could draw at any 
time during the next 5 years. The sums actually 
borrowed are to be repaid, with interest at 2 
percent, beginning in 1951. The United King- 
dom, however, may request the United States to 
waive the collection of interest (but not of prin- 
cipal), and our Government will grant the request 
in any year in which dollars are practically un- 
obtainable and the International Monetary Fund 
certifies that British exports—visible and _ invis- 
ible—have been running too low to enable her to 
earn her pre-war volume of imports. 

This, in brief, is the British loan. It is an 
integral part of the pattern of the Anglo-Ameri- 
‘an understandings, just as those understandings 
are an integral part of the pattern of American 
foreign policy. But it is unlike other peacetime 
loans in its size, in its terms, and in its purposes. 
And it understandably raises a number of ques- 


tions in the minds of the American people. Each 
of these questions requires an answer. Do they 


What will they do with it? Can they 
repay it? What do we get out of it? Can we 
afford it? What will happen if we don’t make it? 

First, do they need it? The people of the 
British Isles are peculiarly dependent upon im- 
ports. They import a large part of the food they 
eat. They import the raw materials that feed 
their factories. Before the war, they paid for 
these imports by using the interest they earned on 
funds invested abroad, by selling shipping and 
other services, and by exporting manufactured 
Then, for more than 6 years, these people 


need it ? 


goods. 
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were at war—from the day when Hitler invaded 
Poland to the day when Japan surrendered—and 
during most of this time they were on the firing 
line. A considerable part of their standing struc- 
tures and productive equipment was damaged or 
destroyed. A large part of their merchant fleet 
was lost at sea. Of necessity, they converted their 
whole economy to war. They sold a major part 
of their foreign investments. They sacrificed 
their export trade. They borrowed heavily 
abroad. Now they must reconstruct, reconvert, 
and develop a volume of exports that will enable 
them to pay for necessary imports and service their 
foreign debts. But this will take time. And in 
the meantime they will need to buy more goods 
abroad than they can pay for with their present 
capacity to export. The amount that they will 
need, together with the loans that they will receive 
within the Empire, to make up the difference 
during the transitional period, was carefully calcu- 
lated by the British and the American negotiators 
to be $3,750,000,000. Yes, they need it. 

What will they do with the money? ‘They can- 
not well use it to raise their standard of living. 
For the time being, Britain will have to hold 
consumption to levels of austerity little better 
than those experienced during the war. They 
‘annot use it to socialize their industries; if the 
coal mines or the railroads or the utility com- 
panies are to be socialized, their owners will be 
paid in pounds, not in dollars, or, more likely, 
simply by trading public bonds for private shares. 
They cannot use it to pay off their other creditors; 
the agreement requires that these obligations must 
be met in other ways. It is the purpose of the 
loan to enable the British economy to get back on 
its feet. It is working capital—a seed-loan, a 
grubstake, if you please. Britain will use her 
new dollars to pay for imported foodstuffs, ma- 
chinery, and raw materials. She will spend some 
of them in this country, but she is free to use them 
anywhere in the world. In either case, of course, 
they will eventually be spent for goods produced 
in the United States. 

Will the loan really be repaid? That is certainly 
our expectation, Great Britain isa good risk. She 
has great assets in business reputation, productive 
power, commercial skill, and strong political and 
economic ties with many countries of the world. 
All that she needs is a chance to come back. The 
willingness of our negotiators—headed by Mr. 
Clayton and Mr. Vinson—to extend her a loan was 
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a profession of their faith in her ultimate solvency. 

It should be recognized that the circumstances 
surrounding this transaction are entirely different 
from those that accompanied the debts arising from 
the first World War. Let me state the differences: 

1. Last time, reparations from Germany were 
payable in cash and our debtors relied upon their 
share of reparations to get a large part of the 
money to pay us. When Germany defaulted, they 
lost the funds on which they had relied. This 
time, reparations are payable in kind and no one 
relies on them for money to pay debts. 

2. The last war’s debts, in the main, represented 
goods destroyed in battle. They created no new 
wealth and no new earning power. This time, we 
are not trying to collect for dead horses or smashed 
tanks. This loan is for new goods. It will finance 
the production of new wealth. Like any good com- 
mercial loan, it will create the means of its own 
payment. 

3. Last time, we lacked effective international 
arrangements to stabilize foreign exchange, Each 
country acted independently. Exchange rates were 
sometimes too rigid and at other times chaotic. 
This time, we start out with the International 
Monetary Fund. The exchange value of each cur- 
rency will be set in agreement with the Fund and 
will be protected until changed by like agreement. 
Instead of rigidity, followed by break-down and 
chaotic rates, we shall have an institution well 
designed to maintain a workable stability, 

4. Last time, the debt-funding agreements car- 
ried a rigid annual interest charge and made no 
provision for the difficulties that might well arise. 
When Germany defaulted and the great depres- 
sion struck, the result was the Hoover moratorium. 
This time, the agreement itself provides for the 
waiver of interest when stated circumstances would 
make its payment impossible. It thus avoids the 
accumulation of unpaid obligations and substitutes 
a reasonable flexibility to meet conditions yet 
unknown. 

5. And this is most important, Last time, we 
raised our tariffs—in 1921, in 1922, and again in 
1930—thus denying our debtors an opportunity to 
arn the funds with which to pay us. This time, 
we start with the Trade Agreements Act in force, 
with our proposals for the reduction of trade bar- 
riers published to the world, and with conferences 
to act on these proposals projected for the summer 
and the fall. This time we intend to let our debtors 
earn the funds with which to pay us. We have 
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come to recognize our creditor position and to 
adopt the commercial policy which that position 
requires. We have demonstrated, at last, that we 
can learn from history. 

The real question on the repayment of this loan 
and other foreign loans is whether the world is 
going to be prosperous and foreign trade large. If 
our hopes for the expansion of world trade and 
employment are realized, the service on this loan 
will be manageable. If they are not, and if there 
is another great depression, much greater values 
will be lost than the repayments on this loan, Of 
course there isa risk. But the stakes are very great. 
To them I now turn, 

What do we get out of this transaction? This 
is a fair question and it deserves a candid answer. 

1. In addition to the $3,750,000,000 in principal, 
we get $2,200,000,000 in interest, if the whole 
credit is used and none of the interest is waived. 

2. We get participation by Britain in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and a consequent com- 
mitment that she will not take independent action 
to put our exporters at a competitive disadvantage 
by depreciating the pound. 

3. We get her agreement. when the loan is made, 
immediately to remove exchange controls on day- 
to-day transactions between our two countries, so 
that Americans who sell to the United Kingdom 
will then be able to obtain their pay in any cur- 
rency they choose. 

4. We get her promise, within the following 
year, to remove exchange controls on day-to-day 
transactions with other countries, making sterling 
freely convertible into dollars or other currencies, 
so that foreign businessmen who sell in England 
will no longer have to buy there but can buy in 
America if they choose. 

5. We get her pledge to settle her debts within 
the Empire by getting them scaled down, refunded, 
and repaid, and as she pays them to make the 
pounds she pays convertible into other currencies, 
so that her creditors can use them, if they wish, 
to buy American goods. 

6. We get her agreement, by the end of 1946, so 
to administer her import quotas that they do not 
discriminate against the United States, thus giving 
the American exporter, who sells for scarce dol- 
lars, an equal opportunity in the British market 
with exporters who sell for more plentiful cur- 
rencies, 

7. We get Britain’s promise to work with us, 
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this summer, toward the reduction of tariffs and 
the elimination of preferences. Specifically, it 
is agreed that her existing commitments to Empire 
countries are not to stand in the way of this pro- 
gram. And it is further agreed that every cut in 
tariffs, within the Empire, will cut the margin of 
imperial preference by the same amount. This, 
again, will enable American businessmen to enter 
Empire markets more nearly on a basis of com- 
petitive equality. 

8. We get British support for the American 
trade program. And this is not a socialist or an 
imperialist program; it is a liberal program. In 
short we have obtained Britain’s pledge that her 
foreign economic policy will henceforth be devoted 
to restoring an international order that is favor- 
able to the preservation and expansion of private 
enterprise. 

All of these matters are directly related to the 
loan. They are commitments that Britain is en- 
abled to make by virtue of the loan. They are 
commitments that she could not make if she didn’t 
get the loan. Our negotiators did not seek con- 
cessions that would have been extraneous to the 
loan, concessions that would have challenged Brit- 
ish sovereignty and affronted British pride. These 
It would 
have been unwise for us to attempt to push our 
bargaining power farther than it would go. It 
cannot be said with suflicient emphasis that the 
American people want the economic freedom and 
the trade expansion that are involved in this loan 
fully as much as the British people want them. 
In short, we are getting plenty. 

Can we afford it? Tf this $3,750,000,000 were an 
outright grant, it would increase our national debt 
by a little more than one percent. If the war had 
gone on for two more weeks, we would have spent 
this sum without a moment’s hesitation, without 
a second’s thought. 


agreements are economic, not political. 


But this is not an expendi- 
ture; it is an investment. The cost to us will not 
be $3,750,000,000, but the difference between the 
interest we pay our people and the interest we col- 
lect from overseas—for the rest of the century no 
more, perhaps, than a quarter of a billion dollars. 
This does not seem an excessive sum to invest in 
our hopes for private enterprise and expanding 
trade. We are investing in Britain, yes. But. 
more than this, we are investing in our own future. 

Can we afford not to make the loan? What 
would happen if we didn’t make it? Britain 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Last Remnants of National Socialist Ideology 


By ASSISTANT SECRETARY BRADEN ' 


I want to talk to you, with so much frankness 
as circumstances allow, of the problem with which 
I am principally occupied these days. I refer to 
the persistence into the post-war period, whether 
overt or covert, of the ideology and the methods 
identified with what we call “National Socialism”. 
Our future—the future of all of us, of the world, 
of our civilization—depends on whether we have 
the intelligence and determination to meet this 
problem squarely and deal with it effectively. 

The prime fact I wish to set before you is that 
the attainment of complete military victory over 
the armed forces of the Axis has not of itself wiped 
out the sinister ideology that they represented and 
that their partners, satellites, and successors con- 
tinue to represent. The Hydra still has some 
heads left, and will grow more if we allow our- 
selves now, in the hour of military victory, to 
relax our vigilance and our purpose. We have 
won the greatest battle, but we could still lose the 
war. We have not yet achieved peace, and there 
will be no peace for us short of final victory. It 
is true that many of the principal Axis criminals 
are dead or in our hands, that the great industrial 
war-machine that served their purpose has been 
smashed. But the ideology of National Socialism 
is not yet dead. In the hour of Germany’s defeat, 
in the hour of Japan’s collapse, we find it flowrish- 
ing still in the midst of our international commu- 
nity, ready for the day when, if we allow it to do so, 
it will become resurgent. 

In an address before the German workers in the 
Rheinmetall-Borsig factory on December 10, 1940 
Hitler declared that the world was divided into 
two irreconcilable parts—the democratic world 
and the National Socialist world—and that be- 
tween them it was war to the death. To this he 
added: “I grant that one must succumb.” That 
affirmation was true in 1940 and is still true today. 
There can be no compromise and no reconciliation 
between democracy and Fascist totalitarianism. In 
a world as small as ours, democracy dare not, must 
not disregard Fascist totalitarianism, wherever it 
may show itself, let alone do business with it. For 
we who are dedicated to and represent the ideal 
of democracy must face the fact that Fascism, 
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wherever it is allowed to thrive, is like a gun 
pointed at our head. 

There are some who say that it is no proper con- 
cern of ours if an armed gang seizes power in a 
foreign country, destroys its civil liberties, denies 
human rights, and regiments the people. They 
stand on the book of diplomatic etiquette; or they 
point to imperfections in our own democratic 
practice; or they scoff at the notion of any danger 
to us. Such persons, wishfully disregarding the 
plain and terrible lesson that has been adminis- 
tered to the world in the past decade, completely 
misunderstand the nature of the National Socialist 
ideology. 

It is not only that Fascism and democracy are 
irreconcilable. Fascism and peace are irrecon- 
cilable. Masses of people do not consent to sur- 
render their liberties to a Fascist government 
because they love slavery, or because they are 
powerless. The Fascist band, appealing to the 
evil passions and prejudices of some, and taking 
advantage of a carefully cultivated intellectual 
confusion among others, obtains their consent by 
persuading them that they are menaced from 
abroad, or by tempting them with the promise of 
foreign loot. The threat of war, the incitation to 
war, and the practice of war form the basic pattern 
of action through which a Fascist government 
perpetuates itself. It is no coincidence that when- 
ever a Fascist government comes into power it 
immediately embarks on a program of expanding 
the nation’s military establishment. That is just 
as true in the Americas today as we have seen it 
to be in Europe. Some 18 months ago, one of 
Hitler’s and Goebbels’ imitators in this hemisphere 
stated his belief that “war is an inevitable social 
phenomenon” and that into its preparation must 
go “every inhabitant, all their energies, all 
their wealth, all their industries and_ produe- 
tion, all their means of transport and com- 
munication, . . . the armed forces being 
merely . . . the fighting instrument of that 
great whole which is ‘the nation in arms’ ”. 

This invocation of war by Fascist governments 


* An address delivered before the University Club in New 
York, N. Y., on Jan. 19, 1946, and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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as an excuse for the imposition of domestic tyranny 
has been so abundantly demonstrated in our times 
that it is unnecessary to cite examples. We may, 
however, recall certain circumstances and events, 
not without their irony, in which this was demon- 
strated to us in our own hemisphere and almost ii 
the hour of our military victory over the Axis. 
The case involves a government that, in common 
honesty, no one could call anything but Fascist, 
and typically Fascist, unless he chose to believe 
its verbal professions and ¢o disregard its activi- 
ties and the whole pattern of its behavior. You 
will not forget the many times that Adolf Hitler 
appeared in public, placed his hand over his heart, 
and swore that no man was more devoted to the 
cause of humanity and freedom and more deter- 
mined to keep the peace than he. When this gov- 
ernment to which I am referring, under heavy 
moral pressure from public opinion at home and 
in the other American republics, finally made the 
gesture of declaring war on the Axis powers, it 
used that declaration of war, pharisaical though it 
was, as an excuse for decrees that further restricted 
and obliterated the liberties of the people and 
were applied with special rigor, in actual practice, 
against the democratic element that supported 
most actively the war aims of the United Nations. 
Persons distinguished for their devotion to those 
aims were arrested wholesale without any charge 
whatsoever to this day being brought against 
them. <A declaration of war, even a declaration 
of war against Fascism, provided an excuse for 
apprehending, and frequently torturing, those 
elements which, because they were genuinely anti- 
Fascist, constituted an implicit threat to that dic- 
tatorial military government. 

What are these Fascist governments, with their 
outward pomp and circumstance and their in- 
ward degradation, but “whited sepulchres . . 
full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness”’? 
It is their moral weakness more than their physical 
strength that makes them dangerous to other na- 
tions. When a small group of armed men impose 
a tyranny of oppression over millions of people 
who in their hearts love freedom, the very govern- 
ment that they establish is likely at any moment 
to prove their deathtrap. They are encircled by 
inextinguishable forces that may be temporarily 


‘latent but that will in the end surely overpower 


and destroy them. Such a regime is not a strong 
government, for all its chest-thumping, but a 
miserably weak government. It is out of craven 
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fear of its own people that it piles on restrictions 
and resorts to ever greater brutalities against them, 
It is craven fear that drives it eventually to resort 
to the desperate distraction of international quar- 
relsomeness. There was a day when the dictators 
pointed with scorn at what they conceived to be 
the weakness and impotence of our democratic 
system of government. But, when the United 
States found itself actively at war and locked in 
the death-struggle abroad, its Government did not 
feel compelled to impose a state of siege at home, 
or to imprison the political opposition, or to for- 
bid public criticism. When the test came, our 
system of government proved its real strength, 
which lay in the devotion of the people it repre- 
sented. And the United States, under its demo- 
cratic system of government, is in no degree a 
threat to any other nation on the face of the earth, 
for all the vast power that it has at its command, 

Now a Fascist government anywhere is a stand- 
ing menace to world peace and therefore to our 
security. But the existence of a Fascist govern- 
ment menaces most immediately those who are its 
closest neighbors. We American republics, because 
of our common aspirations, our similar histories, 
and our geographical propinquity, have estab- 
lished ourselves as a community of neighbors. 
When a Fascist government arises within that com- 
munity, the danger and the evil have an immediacy 
that we and the other American republics cannot 
possibly afford for one moment to disregard. This 
sickness threatens all of us. 

Despite some assertions I have heard to the con- 
trary, there is nothing in the book of diplomatic 
etiquette that requires us to embrace the enemies 
of our way of life. Etiquette is what we practice 
with our friends, with those we respect. Neither 
‘an We maintain that the persistence of an ideology 
which can realize itself only in war is none of our 
business. In a world as interdependent as ours, we 
certainly could not, if we would, disregard a na- 
tion that has become afflicted with a Fascist gov- 
ernment. A thousand daily circumstances—eco- 
nomic or political—throw us into association with 
it. What are we to do then? Shall we demon- 
strate a pretended or spurious friendship that 
would encourage and support its government in 
the denial of everything we hold dear? Or shall 
we be honest with ourselves and with the world? 
I submit to you that the sacrifice made by so many 
million Americans, who gave up the comforts of 
home and all considerations of personal security 
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to fight the forces of Fascism abroad, gives us the 
answer. This country would not be true to its 
own hopes of peace, to its own traditions and prin- 
ciples, or to its dead on the battlefields of the world, 
if it did not point the finger of accusation at those 
governments that still serve the ideology of Na- 
tional Socialism, employing its methods against 
their own people and eventually—if only by de- 
liberate contagion—against their neighbors. <Ac- 
cusation is not intervention. It is what a nation 
owes, under such circumstances, to its own integ- 
rity as well as its own security. 

The only alternative is to sink into the passivity 
that, in the recent past, has cost us all so heavily. 
How many statesmen of the last two decades, if 
they were given another chance, would again stand 
aside and watch with folded arms while National 
Socialism rose and spread, from its small begin- 
nings in a Munich beer-hall, to become the raging 
inferno that engulfed the world? How many 
would again make the concessions of the era of 
appeasement in the hope of thus purchasing peace ? 
A repetition of the timorousness and blind com- 
placency that were once theirs is unthinkable, in 
the light of that experience. 

There is another aspect to this matter. The 
exponents of Nazi ideology, when it is to their 
advantage, do not hesitate to pay a disingenuous 
lip-service to democracy. Within the year, the 
representative of an American republic stated offi- 
cially, at a meeting of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, that his government is deter- 
mined to preserve “the democratic principles that 
constitute a common aspiration of the nations of 
this continent”. But what is one to think of that 
government when it maintains a “state of siege” 
under which basic democratic rights are denied to 
the people it is supposed to represent; under which 
men speak their minds at their peril; under which 
organized hoodlums can physically attack defense- 
less people in the streets—women and children for 
their political beliefs or because of their race— 
while the police look on with folded arms or arrest, 
not the assailants, but their victims; under which it 
can disregard constitutional guaranties and prac- 
tice any kind of fraud it wishes on the people ? 

One way in which National Socialism pays lip- 
service to democracy is in its pseudo-concern for 
the laboring masses, enlisting their support, to 
their own later ruin, with bread and circuses, 
organizing them into government-controlled 
unions that are simply instruments of slavery. As 
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the New York 7%mes put it in an editorial on 
‘Tuesday of this week, “Who serves a dictator soon 
becomes a slave”. 

When I say that National Socialism sometimes 
pays lip-service to democracy, using its machinery 
and even indulging in what appear to be free elec- 
tions, I do so with the authority, such as it is, of 
National Socialism itself. In a lecture on “The 
Nature and Form of National Socialism”, deliv- 
ered in 1934, Herr Doktor Goebbels said : 

“We have openly declared that we made use of 
democratic means only to gain power, and that 
after the seizure of power we would ruthlessly 
deny to our opponents all those means they had 
granted to us during the time of our opposition”. 


As early as 1928 this same Goebbels had written, 
in his paper Der Angriff : 

“We enter Parliament in order to supply our- 
selves, in the storehouse of democracy, with its own 
weapons. . . If democracy is so stupid as to 
give us free tickets and salaries for this bear’s 
work, that is its affair. . . .” 

My conclusion is simple, and I offer it to you 
bluntly. Economic and political situations can- 
not be contained, either in their causes or their 
effects, by boundaries on a map. We were and are 
opposed to the ideology to which the peoples of 
Germany and Japan lent themselves. We could 
not compromise, we could not afford to compromise 
with that ideology. We remain opposed to that 
ideology today as during the recent period of ac- 
tive hostilities. Our policy toward the American 
republics continues just as devotedly as ever to be 
that of the good neighbor. It is based on mutual 
respect between self-respecting nations. But it 
would be the grossest perversion to pretend that it 
requires us to respect Fascism, in any of its guises, 
anywhere, at any time. We are determined that 
no complacency on our part shall allow a new 
growth of Fascism in this hemisphere. To do so 
would be foolhardy, perhaps suicidal. To com- 
promise with Fascism now, and that within the 
confines of this hemisphere, would be to leave the 
field before the battle is won. Our security and 
that of our neighbors require that all of us fight on 
to the finish. Our self-respect and the respect of 
others, to which we aspire, demand that we reso- 
lutely carry on to the complete victory which will 
erase from this New World every remaining ves- 
tige of the National Socialist ideology. Not until 
then will we be safe. 
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Korea and the Far East 
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RADIO BROADCAST ' 


Participants 
JOHN CARTER VINCENT 
Director, Office of Far Eastern Affairs 
Epwin M. MartTINn 
Chief, Division of Japanese and Korean 
Economic Affairs 
Col. Brarnarp E. Prescott 
Civil Affairs Division, War Department; 
former Civil Administrator of the U.S. 
Zone in Korea 
STERLING FISHER 
Director, NBC University of the Air 


Announcer: Here are Headlines From Wash- 
ington: 

John Carter Vincent Sees Moscow Agreement on 
Korea as Affording Test for Soviet- American 
Cooperation and as Pattern for Developing 
Peoples Toward Self-Government and Inde- 
pendence. 

Edwin Martin of State Department Asserts Ques- 
tion of Nationalizing Korean Industry Will 
Be Left Strictly for the Koreans To Decide. 

Colonel Prescott, Former Civil Administrator of 
Korea, Says Division of Korea into Zones Has 
Disrupted Its Economic Life; Says United 
States Is Striving To Achieve Quick Unifi- 
cation. 


This is the sixth in a group of State Department 
programs, broadcast by the NBC University of the 
Air as part of a larger series entitled “Our 
Foreign Policy”. This time the subject is 
“Korea and the Far East”. The participants are: 
Mr. John Carter Vincent, Director of the Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs, and Mr. Edwin M. Martin, 
Chief of the Division of Japanese and Korean 
“conomic Affairs, both of the State Department ; 
and Col. Brainard E. Prescott, who recently re- 
turned from Korea and is now on temporary duty 
in the Civil Affairs Division of the War Depart- 
ment. Sterling Fisher, Director of the NBC 
University of the Air, will serve as chairman of 
the discussion. Mr. Fisher— 


* Released to the press Jan. 19. 


Fisner: Mr. Vincent, we're especially glad to 
welcome you back to our microphone. I remem- 
ber our last session here, in which you forecast the 
abolition of National Shinto and other policies 
which have subsequently been applied in’ our 
occupation of Japan. Since then, the question of 
what to do about Korea has been the subject of a 
good deal of discussion in the press and on the 
radio. But a good many people are a little con- 
fused about Korea. Mr. Vincent, you might start 
by telling us just why the Korean question is 
important. 

Vincent: To go back a little, Mr. Fisher, for 
35 vears Korea has been an unwilling part of the 
Japanese Empire. In the decades before and 
after 1900 Korea was a source of friction in inter- 
national relations in the Far East. At Cairo 
President Roosevelt, Premier Churchill, and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek promised inde- 
pendence to Korea, and the Soviet Union in adher- 
ing to the Potsdam Declaration is also committed 
to independence for Korea. These four powers 
are determined to carry out their commitment and 
to see to it that Korea has a stable democratic 
government, strong enough to stand on its own 
feet. Korea must not become an international 
political football. 

Fisner: I suppose the agreement at Moscow 
regarding Korea was drawn up with these objec- 
tives in mind. 

Vincent: Yes, and that agreement affords an 
auspicious test for Soviet-American cooperation 
in the Far East. Furthermore, the solution of 
Korea’s immediate economic problem is of the 
utmost importance. Mr. Martin here can tell you 
about that. 

Fisuer: All right, Mr. Martin—what about the 
economic importance of Korea ? 

Martin: Well, Mr. Fisher, Korea is important 
as a crossroads of international commerce. Be- 
cause of the Japanese control of Manchuria, rail 
lines have been built so that many Manchurian 
exports can best be shipped out through Korean 
ports. Then too, shipments to and from Siberia 
can be diverted to north Korean ports when it is 
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difficult to keep the port of Vladivostok free of 
ice in mid-winter. 

Fisurr: So Korea is economically important to 
China, Japan, and the Soviet Union. But, Mr. 
Martin, as Bill Johnson of Sioux City, Iowa, 
might say, what’s that got to do with the price of 
fish here in the United States? 

Martin: Korea won't have much of a direct 
effect on our economy, Mr. Fisher, although we 
did have a very extensive commerce with her be- 
fore the Japanese moved in, 40 years or so ago. 
But if we can settle the Korean question quickly 
and fairly, through the cooperation of the great 
powers, it will remove a potential trouble-spot and 
contribute greatly to the peace of Asia. And that 
might mean a lot to Bill Johnson, because a peace- 
ful Asia is essential to the increased world trade 
that will mean more jobs for Americans. 

Vincent: And then we might add that the 
Koreans have a great cultural heritage. They 
are a very peaceful people—which is one reason 
they were an easy prey to Japan back in 1905. 

Fisner: But, Mr. Vincent, isn’t their civiliza- 
tion largely Japanese after all these years of occu- 
pation ¢ 

Vincent: No. Throughout the decades of Jap- 
anese control the Koreans kept their cultural in- 
tegrity. They are individualists, you know, and 
they have great pride in their past achievements. 
Why, from the year 25 a.p, up to the sixth century 
the Koreans were sending cultural missions to 
Japan to try to teach the Japanese to read the 
Chinese classics, build proper houses, and wear 
woven textiles. 

Fisner: That’s one for Ripley—a “believe it or 
not”. 

Vincent: Well, here’s some more for Ripley. 
The Koreans were the first Far Eastern people 
to use a phonetic alphabet, and the first in the world 
to invent a printing press with movable type. That 
was in 1403—about 50 years before Gutenberg made 
a parallel invention in Europe. Koreans built the 
world’s first. astronomical observatory in 640 a.p., 
and in 1596-97 they defeated an invading force led 
by the Japanese shogun, Hideyoshi, by using the 
first iron-clad warships in the world. 

Fisuer: Colonel Prescott, after putting in three 
months or so as Civil Administrator of Korea, 
what do you say about Japanese influence there ? 

Prescorr: The Japanese tried their best to Nip- 
ponize Korea, Mr. Fisher, but they failed. They 
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taught only the Japanese language in the schools 
for many years and deluged the people with Jap- 
anese propaganda. But the people remained 
Korean through and through. We found a uni- 
versal hatred of the Japanese. Even the Koreans 
who had prospered under Japanese domination 
gave only lip-service to their masters. 

Fisuers How do you account for that, Colonel 4 

Prescotr: By their long tradition of independ- 
ence, and by the fact that the Japanese defeated 
their own purposes by their cruel treatment of 
Korean patriots. 

Martin: And then, of course, there was the 
economic exploitation of the Koreans. 

Fisuer: I suppose you mean, Mr. Martin, that 
the Japanese siphoned off most of Korea’s produc- 
tion to Japan ? 

Martin: Yes. Everything they did in Korea 
was for the benefit of the Japanese, and the Ko- 
reans knew it. They were abused and impover- 
ished by the Japanese, 

Fisuer: Colonel Prescott, what did you find 
when you first landed in Korea? But first, you 
might tell us how you happened to be named Civil 
Administrator there. Had you ever been in Korea 
before ? 

Prescorr: No, not until September 6, 1945—the 
day we landed there. I was a lawyer in East 
Aurora, New York—just outside of Buffalo—when 
I was called to active service in September 1940 
with an infantry division. Later I taught at the 
General Staff School in Fort Leavenworth, one of 
the subjects being military government. When 
the Tenth Army was formed for the Okinawa 
show I was assigned to it, later becoming the Act- 
ing G-1 for the operation. Among other things, 
I was concerned with military government. Sub- 
sequently, I was detailed as Civil Administrator 
in Korea. 

Fisuer: I suppose you got a royal welcome 
when you landed in Korea? 

Prescorr: We certainly did, Mr. Fisher. As 
soon as the preliminary arrangements for the sur- 
render had been made at Inchon, where we landed, 
I was ordered by General Hodge, the commander 
of the Korean occupation forces, to proceed to 
Seoul, the Korean capital. There my party was 
to meet a small advance party who had come in 
by air. It was a 25-mile drive from Inchon to 
Seoul. General Hodge had notified the people 
that there were to be no demonstrations. 

Fisher: Why was that? 
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Prescorr: Well, you must remember that the 
Japanese surrender came very quickly. Japan 
had a full-scale army in Korea, and with the ship- 
ping available to us it was possible to mount only 
one division of American troops. So we weren't 
sure what kind of a reception we would get. 
eral Hodge was particularly anxious not to give 
the Japanese any excuse for shedding Korean 
blood, and, due to his foresight, not one Korean or 
American life was lost in the operation. 

Fisner: Did the Koreans, then, follow his in- 
structions to the letter ¢ 


Gen- 


Prescott: That was really too much to ask, after 


40 years of Japanese occupation. The roads were 
lined with people who had been waiting all day 
to see our party of Americans drive by. They 
shouted and clapped, but didn’t stage any wild 
demonstrations. What they did do was to take 
a holiday from work to celebrate—and it took some 
days to persuade them to return to their jobs. 

Fisuer: Colonel Prescott, just how did you go 
about taking over the Korean Government 4 

Prescorr: Well, Mr. Fisher, as you know Korea 
had an essentially colonial government under 
Japan, with all the departments and bureaus 
headed by Japanese. 

Fisner: I remember there was some criticism 
last fall about your retaining some of these Japa- 
nese officials. 

Prescorr: We had to keep them long enough to 
get the information we needed before we could 
send them back to Japan. They had done a great 
deal of looting between August 6, when Hiroshima 
was atomized and they knew surrender was inevi- 
table, and when we landed four weeks later. By 
holding them, we recovered a lot of government 
funds—in fact, we saved millions of yen for the 
Korean people. And we also got some valuable 
information on the governmental set-up. 

Fisuer: After that, I suppose you sent them 
packing to Japan. . 

Prescorr: Yes, as soon as we could replace the 
bureau heads and other top officials with American 
military-government officers, we got rid of them. 

Fisner: Couldn’t you find Koreans to take over ? 

Prescorr: We found very few Koreans who were 
trained in administration. The Japanese saw to 
that. As fast as we could, we dismissed a// Japa- 
nese from the government, and wherever possible 
we have replaced them by qualified Koreans. We 
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still have very few Koreans in top posts, but the 
number is increasing. 

Vincent: Our policy, of course, is to bring 
Koreans into responsible jobs as rapidly as possi- 
ble. But it can’t be done overnight. 

Fisner: I suppose, Mr. Vincent, that Americans 
will have to fill the breach. 

Vincent: Yes, they will—but not only Ameri- 
cans. We hope that experienced administrators 
and technicians of other nationalities may also be 
brought in. 

Fisner: Colonel Prescott, did you have any 
trouble keeping order while you were evacuating 
the Japanese ? 

Prescorr: None at all. The evacuation has 
gone off without trouble. That was quite a record 
considering that we are moving all the Japanese 
out of Korea. There were 180,000 Japanese troops 
and over half a million civilians there when we 
came in. Practically all the troops and over 90 
percent of the civilians have been evacuated. 

Fisner: And in what condition did you find the 
Korean economy ? 

Prescorr: I took an extensive trip through the 
country in late November. I went mostly by rail, 
and found the railway system operating fairly 
efficiently, although it was short of coal and 
equipment and in bad repair. The Korean people 
are not suffering too severely from the effects of 
the war. The fishing fleets are back in operation 
from the southern ports, and we are reopening 
icing plants as fast as possible to preserve the fish, 
as well as drying and salting plants. We found 
the Korean farmers harvesting a bumper rice 
crop—for the first time in their recent history they 
have enough rice. The problem is one of getting 
it distributed. 

Fisnuer: Mr. Martin, in view of the food short- 
age in Japan, will any of that rice be used to pre- 
vent acute hunger among the Japanese / 

Martin: No, Mr. Fisher—we have no intention 
of depriving the Koreans of their rice to help 
Japan. The Japanese have done that for long 
enough. If anything, the shoe will be on the other 
foot now—we may arrange to get some industrial 
equipment from Japan, and ship it to Korea. 

Fisuer: What kind of industrial equipment?! 

Martin: Well, Korea has plenty of tungsten, 
and she makes electric-light bulbs. But she gets 
the wire for the filament from Japan. We think 
Korea should have her own equipment for making 
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filaments, to end this sort of dependence on Japan. 
That’s one example. We want Korea to have a 
healthy economy, so she will be able to stand on 
her own feet. 

Fisier: Colonel Prescott, what about the divi- 
sion of the country into Soviet and American zones 
of occupation? What effect has that had? 

Prescorr: A very great effect. Korea can’t be 
cut in two by an artificial boundary at the 38th 
parallel and survive. One half is too much depend- 
ent on the other half. The original purpose of the 
division was to facilitate the disarming of the Jap- 
anese, Now, the big centers of population are in 
the American zone, which has about 17 million 
population compared to only about 6 or 7 million 
in the Soviet zone. The factories in our zone need 
coal from the north before they can resume 
operations. 

Martin: You see, there are only a few coal 
mines in all of southern Korea, and they produce 
only low-grade coal in small amounts. 

Prescorr: We’ve brought in a little coal from 
Japan to Korea, of course, Mr, Martin, but nowhere 
near enough. Such coal as we have is conserved 
for essential industry. The railroads have first 
priority. 

Fisuer: But, Colonel Prescott, haven’t you been 
able to work out these problems with the Russians 
on the spot? 

Prescorr: Unfortunately, no, Mr. Fisher. Gen- 
eral Hodge attempted to establish satisfactory liai- 
son with the Soviet command on several occasions, 
but without success. That’s one reason why the 
Moscow agreement on Korea is so important—it 
paves the way for the economic unification of 
Korea, so we can establish free movement of goods 
and people between the two occupation zones. 

Fisner: Mr. Vincent, you went to Moscow with 
Secretary of State Byrnes—can you give us the 
story on the Moscow agreement on Korea ? 

Vincent: Well, Mr. Fisher, the basic draft of 
the agreement was submitted by the Russians—but 
the encouraging thing was that their draft went 
far toward meeting our viewpoint. We proposed 
a few amendments which were found acceptable 
by the Soviet and British representatives. 

Fisuer: Can you summarize the terms of the 
agreement for us? 

Vincent: Yes. It provides for the creation of 
a Joint American-Soviet Commission which, in 
consultation with Korean democratic parties and 
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social organizations, shall make recommendations 
with regard to the formation of a Korean provi- 
sional democratic government. These recom- 
mendations will be submitted for the consideration 
of the Governments of China, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States and for final 
approval by the latter two. It will then be the 
task of the Joint Commission, with the participa- 
tion of the newly created provisional government, 
to work out measures for the achievement of dem- 
ocratic self-government and Korean independence. 
The agreement also provides for a conference of 
the Soviet and American military commands to 
tackle the immediate economic and administrative 
problems we have been discussing. This confer- 
ence has been in progress in Seoul since January 15. 

Fisuer: But, Mr. Vincent, what about the 
question of trusteeship for Korea ¢ 

Vincent: I was coming to that. The agree- 
ment also provides that the Joint Commission, 
after consultation with the provisional Korean 
government, shall submit proposals to the four 
Governments I have mentioned concerning a trus- 
teeship, as a possible interim measure to assist inft 
the achievement of complete independence. 

Fisner: I remember Sumner Welles said this 
was the most significant thing about the Moscow 
agreement—it establishes for the first time they 
basis for an international trusteeship. But I have 
also read that the trusteeship proposal was severely 
criticized by the Koreans themselves. Mr. Vin- 
cent, didn’t they stage some demonstrations 
against trusteeship and in favor of immediate 





independence ¢ 

Vincent: Yes, they naturally want their inde- 
pendence as soon as possible. Also, I am told that 
first reports of the Moscow agreement to reach 
Korea were incomplete and garbled. Secretary 
Byrnes pointed out in his radio address of Decem- 
ber 30 that “The Joint Soviet-American Commis- 
sion, working with the Korean provisional demo- 
cratic government, may find it possible to dispense 
with a trusteeship”.! 

Fisner: But have the Russians given any indi- 
cation of their stand? Do they agree that a trus- 
teeship may be dispensed with ? 

Vincent: As I have said, the Russians drafted 
the original text of the agreement, the clear im- 
plications of which are that self-government and 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 30, 1945, p. 1034. 
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independence are the goal, and that trusteeship is 
only a procedure, which may or may not be neces- 
sary. 

Fisuer: How, then, would you summarize the 
United States position / 

Vincent: We have one objective only in Korea— 
to bring about self-government and independence 
at the earliest possible moment. The Moscow con- 
ference demonstrated that this was also the desire 
of the Soviet Union and Great Britain. Whether 
or not there is to be a trusteeship for Korea de- 
pends on the ability of the Koreans to get together 
with the Joint Commission in forming a demo- 
cratic provisional government capable of unifying 
and administering Korea. I am speaking here of 
an entirely new provisional government, repre- 
senting all major groups, not of the so-called “pro- 
visional government” in exile, members of which, 
as individuals, have recently returned to Korea 
from Chungking. If a provisional government 
finds itself not equal to the task of giving Korea 
an efficient, unified administration, then a four- 
power trusteeship under the United Nations will 
probably be recommended by the Joint Commis- 
sion. 

Fisuer : How long would such a trusteeship last 4 

Vincent: If we set up a trusteeship, it would 
probably last for the full five-year period provided 
for in the agreement. If it’s necessary at all, I 
believe it will be necessary for that length of time. 

Fisuer: In your opinion, Mr. Vincent, is there 
much probability that a provisional government 
will be able to achieve a unified set-up strong 
enough to stand on its own legs? 

Vincent: I am an optimist, Mr. Fisher, but not 
a prophet. Some progress is being made toward 
unification. Colonel Prescott can tell you about 
Korean politics and the chaotic state it was in 
when he arrived. 

Prescorr: We found a large number of political 
parties when we came in—over 90, many of them 
local groups. One group, the People’s Republic, 
had taken over local administration by force of 
arms in some places. 

Fisuer: How does the situation shape up now ? 

Prescorr: It has shaken down somewhat, as 
Mr. Vincent has indicated. The smaller parties 
have merged into five main groups, the largest of 
which are—the Democratic Party, which is sup- 
ported by various classes, including businessmen, 
landowners, and tenant farmers; the People’s Re- 
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public, which advocates drastic economic reforms 
and is supported, though not dominated, by the 
Communists; and the People’s Party, which is also 
leftish in tendency. 

Fisner: While we are on the subject of political 
parties, Colonel Prescott, there have been some 
charges in the American press that our military 
government in Korea has supported the conserva- 
tives—the Democratic Party. 

Prescorr: On the contrary, General Hodge con- 
sulted with political leaders from all the parties. 
Our policy is not to mix in Korean politics, but to 
try to get outstanding men from all parties to take 
responsible positions in the government. We 
found capable men in all groups. In several cities 
where representatives of the “People’s Republic” 
had taken over local administration, we found 
them operating efficiently and left them in office. 
Our only concern is to see a Korean government 
which is truly representative of the Korean 
people. 

Fisner: Well, if that policy is followed, there 
should be little basis for criticism. Now, Mr. Vin- 
cent, you were speaking of the trusteeship angle 
of the agreement—just what would be the 
alternative to trusteeship ? 

Vincent: If the Koreans do get together and 
there is no trusteeship, the Soviet-American Com- 
mission will probably continue in existence for 
some time; that is, until the provisional govern- 
ment is well established and free elections are held 
to provide for the formation of a democratic gov- 
ernment representative of the will of the Korean 
people. It may also be advisable for the Joint 
Commission to assist in drawing up a draft con- 
stitution for submission to the Korean people in 
advance of national elections. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that in this interim period, the demonstrated 
ability of the provisional government will make it 
possible for the Commission to place an increasing 
amount of responsibility on the Koreans. Inci- 
dentally, we expect to see the Joint Commission 
become more and more a civilian organization as 
time goes on. Furthermore, it is hoped that con- 
ditions will permit the withdrawal of Soviet and 
American troops from Korea in the not too distant 
future. 

Fisner: Mr. Vincent, has our top representative 
on the Joint Commission been designated yet ? 

Vincent: No, but he should be a high-ranking 
American, whose ability is universally recognized. 
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Fisner: Mr. Martin, what do you think about 
the trusteeship question from the economic point 
of view? 

Martin: I can see certain dangers in it, Mr. 
Fisher. When we come to withdraw from Korea 
under the terms of the trusteeship, it may create 
asharp break. On the other hand, if we turn every- 
thing over to the Koreans too soon, we run the 
danger of leaving behind a weak government which 
might have to lean on foreign powers for financial] 
and technical assistance. 

Vincent: That might be a danger to Korean sov- 
ereignty, and it should be avoided at all costs, 

Prescorr: I'd like to point out one thing: you 
‘an’t have political unification in Korea until 
Korea is integrated economically. There must be 
complete freedom to travel and ship goods from 
one zone to the other. Until this is accomplished 
there is bound to be dissension and political agita- 
tion, and it will be impossible to form an effective 
provisional government, So the first problem to 
be tackled is economic unification, 

Vincent: Our objective is complete unification 
of Korea at the earliest possible moment, Colonel, 
for exactly the reasons you mentioned. And in 
Moscow, the Soviet Government gave every indi- 
cation that it holds the same view. It may take a 
little time, but once we form the Joint Commission 
we should be able to lay the groundwork for a pro- 
visional government without much delay. 

Fisuer: That’s very encouraging, Mr. Vincent. 
Now, Mr. Martin, to get back to the economic side, 
What are the main economic problems facing 
Korea ? 

Martin: Well, aside from a proper distribution 
of rice and coal, Korea needs unification of her 
transportation and communications systems, Then 
she badly needs a unified finance system. In addi- 
tion, the inflated Bank of Chosen yen now in use 
must be replaced by a new Korean currency. But 
anew currency alone will not stop the present infla- 
tion. Increased production of things people want 
to buy is the only final solution for that. 

Fister: Colonel Prescott, what about that ? 

Prescorr: Korea certainly does have inflation. 
On August 6, 1945 there were 4 billion yen circu- 
lating in Korea. In the next month the Japanese 
put an additional 8 billion yen into circulation. 
Some of it they gave to the Korean workers as a 
bonus to try to buy good-will so they could get 
away safely. Some was used to buy goods to salt 
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away against inflation. Some the Japanese tried 
to take back to Japan, but we searched them pretty 
thoroughly at the ports, and J don’t think much 
slipped through. I agree with Mr. Martin that 
Korea must have a new currency system, but the 
integration of the two zones must come first. 

Fisuer: Mr. Martin, what about Korean in- 
dustry ? 

Martin: So far the main task there has been 
to get Korean personnel to take it over. Vir- 
tually all transport, utilities, and heavy industry, 
including chemicals and light metals, were owned 
by Japanese corporations or by the Japanese 
coionial government of Korea. 

Fisner: What has been done with these in- 
dustries ? 

Martin: Title to these, and to all Japanese 
property, is vested in the Military Government, 
which is running them now. It will continue to 
do so until a Korean provisional government is 
set up on a democratic basis. Then the Koreans, 
through their own government, will decide 
whether they want to leave these industries in the 
hands of their government or adopt some other 
course. This is a basic decision, and it must be 
made by the Koreans themselves. 

Fisuer: That’s fair enough. Now, about in- 
dustrial technicians, Mr. Martin—are there 
enough of them available over there / 

Martin: No, that’s a serious problem. With 
the consent of the Koreans, we’ve left a very few 
Japanese in technical jobs, under close supervision. 
The alternatives are to turn the jobs over to 
Koreans, who aren’t always well trained and ac- 
cept considerable inefficiency, or to bring in 
foreigners to help operate the Korean economy 
and train Korean replacements. The carefully 
managed use of a limited number of foreign tech- 
nicians seems to be necessary, but we will always 
have to be on our guard to prevent permanent de- 
pendence on foreigners. It’s always a lot easier 
to get them in than to get them out. 

Fisner: And what about dividing up the land 4 
That must be quite a problem. 

Martin: Yes, Korea has a severe land prob- 
lem—the same serf-like landlord-tenant relation- 
ship that you find in so many Oriental countries. 
So despite the fact that the land is very productive, 
the peasants have had little opportunity to improve 
their lot. This is a long-range problem that the 
Koreans will have to work out themselves. The 
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most we can do is help them along the right track. 

Fisner: Some of the land must have been owned 
by the Japanese, Mr. Martin. What happened to 
it? 

Martin: It is now being rented by the Military 
Government to the tenant farmers who work it. 
Under the plan we contemplate, it will be divided 
up and sold on such terms that the tenant farmers 
can purchase it. A national agricultural credit 
system will have to be established to make long- 
term loans at low interest rates. 

Fisner: And who would get the money? The 
former Japanese owners ? 

Martin: No, the Korean Government. All the 
Japanese get for their possessions in Korea is a 
receipt, which the Japanese Government can honor 
or not, as it chooses. 

Fisner: Mr. Vincent, I suppose the Reparation 
Commission will have the final say on the disposal 
of Japanese assets in Korea. 

Vincent: Yes. We expect it to turn all Japa- 
nese assets there over to Korea. At least that’s 
the recommendation of the President’s special am- 
bassador on reparation problems, Mr. Pauley. 

Martin: One further point: Korea has the re- 
sources to stand on her own feet. She’s not rich, 
but she has plenty of food and other essentials to 
support her large population. But she cannot 
live entirely to herself. Her economy is too closely 
tied up with that of Manchuria. Her transporta- 
tion, her imports of soy beans and millet, her 
Yalu River electric-power system, all call for 
close integration with the Chinese economy in 
Manchuria. 

Vincent: And I might add that we hope even- 
tually to facilitate the return of American mis- 
sionaries and businessmen to Korea. The mis- 
sionaries have done good work there. And the 
businessmen will help Korea by reviving American 
trade, which was once so important to her. 

Fisuer: Well, Mr. Vincent, your program for 
Korea seems to provide for the establishment of 
democracy in both the political and economic 
fields. It would result in reforms as far reaching 
and progressive as those instituted in Japan, and 
would eventually make Korea a progressive, in- 
dependent nation. This would be done under the 
joint auspices of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Vincent: You’re right, Mr. Fisher. It will be 
a test of the ability of two great powers to co- 
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operate in solving a problem of mutual interest 
and of interest to the United Nations as a whole. 
If the Joint Commission works out as successfully 
as we hope it will, the achievement should furnish 
a firm stepping-stone for solving other problems 
that will inevitably face us. Furthermore, the 
successful achievement of our aims in Korea 
should furnish a pattern for the development of 
other peoples toward self-government and inde- 
pendence. 

Martin: To put it in slightly different terms, 
Mr. Vincent, the United States and the Soviet 
Union have a made-to-order opportunity to show 
that we can free Korea without getting involved in 
any imperialistic adventures. 

Vincent: Yes, there’s something to what you 
say. And I might add that there are two major 
essentials to the success of this undertaking. They 
are: that the Russian and American representa- 
tives chosen to do the job be of a caliber and 
character which will assure that they will ap- 
proach the problem with unprejudiced intelligence 
and in a spirit of real cooperation; and that 
the Korean leaders submerge their factional dif- 
ferences and work with united zeal to reestablish 
the statehood of Korea. 

Fisner: Well, thank you, gentlemen, for giving 
us this revealing picture of Korea and the signifi- 
cance of our policy there. And, Mr. Vincent, 
we're looking forward to discussing our policy in 
China with you, before too long. 

Announcer: That was Sterling Fisher, Director 
of NBC’s University of the Air. He has been in- 
terviewing John Carter Vincent and Edwin M. 
Martin of the State Department and Col. Brainard 
E. Prescott of the War Department, on our Korean 
policy and its implications for the Far East. The 
discussion was adapted for radio by Selden Mene- 
fee. 

Next week we expect to present a broadcast of 
outstanding interest. The question “How Free 
Can World News Be?” will be discussed by As- 
sistant Secretary of State William Benton and 
others. The proposal for an international agree- 
ment on freedom of the press, the relationship of 
the United States Government information service 
abroad to the private news agencies, and the re- 
sults of the recent Bermuda Telecommunications 
Conference will all come in for discussion. Listen 
in next week at the same time for this important 
broadcast. 
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Ill 


American and Soviet Commands in Korea Plan 
Administrative Coordination’ 


The Department of State has been informed of 
an exchange of letters between Col. Gen. Ivan 
Mihailovitch Chistiakov, Commanding General, 
25th Army Soviet Forces in Korea, and Lt. Gen. 
John R. Hodge, United States Army, Command- 
ing General, Korean area, 

The text of the letter from General Chistiakov, 
dated January 8, follows: 


Drar GENERAL: 

I have received from my Commanding Officer 
orders to discuss with you important questions 
about south and north Korea, and to take measures 
to establish permanent administrative coordina- 
tion between the American Command of South 
Korea and the Soviet Command of North Korea. 
It is necessary to do so within 2 weeks of confer- 
ence between representatives of American and So- 
viet Commands in Korea. 

Hereby, I have the honor to inform you of our 
readiness to conduct such a conference. 

The representative of the Soviet Command in 
this conference is Colonel General Shtikov, who is 
ready to meet with your representatives between 


the 15th and 20th of January, 1946, in Seoul or any 
other place convenient to you. 

Colonel General Shtikov will be accompanied hy 
the Political Advisor Tsarapkin, Major General 
Panin, Major General Romanyenko and the group 
of advisors and technical personnel of between 12 
and 15 men. 

If you are ready to conduct the above mentioned 
conference, will you kindly appoint your repre- 
sentatives and inform me of your agreement about 
conduction this conference. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHISTIAKOV, Colonel General 


General Hodge replied on January 9: 


Dear GENERAL CHISTIAKOV: 

I have the honor to have received your letter of 
8 January in reference to a meeting between rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet and American forces in 
Korea. 

I suggest that the place of meeting be at Seoul 
and that the date be not later than 15 January, 





WILCOX—Continued from page 102. 
would have to curtail her imports and buy these 
smaller quantities within the sterling area instead 
of buying in the United States. She would have 
to tighten exchange controls so that her limited 
supply of dollars could not be spent freely for 
American goods. She would be compelled so to 
administer her import quotas as to discriminate 
against goods that had to be paid for in scarce 
monies—specifically, in dollars. She would be 
driven to raise her tariffs against us, widen the 
margins of imperial preference, and enter into 
bilateral deals with other countries of the world. 
Such measures might well be justified by the situa- 
tion in which Britain would find herself. But 
they would operate to exclude American traders 
from the richest markets in the world. The pres- 
sure for retaliation would almost certainly be 
irresistible. 

If there were to be an economic war, I think it is 
clear that the American Proposals for Ew pansion 


of World Trade and Employment would have 
to be abandoned. Our whole line of policy would 
have to be reversed. We should have to regiment 
our import and our export trade. And, in the 
process, we should have to deprive our domestic 
industry of a large measure of the freedom which 
it now enjoys. Excluded from markets in the 
sterling bloc, we should have to attract and hold 
the members of a dollar bloc. And we might have 
to spend a good many billions in the process. If 
there should be an economic war, we could doubt- 
less win it. But it would bea sorry victory. The 
division of the world into contending economic, 
political, and military blocs would be a tragedy, 
not only for Britain but for us and for every other 
nation on earth. ‘To prevent it is the dominating 
purpose of our foreign economic policy. It is in 
the context of this policy that one must judge the 
British loan. This is its real significance. 


* Released to the press Jan, 15. 
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1946, or as soon thereafter as your party can ar- 
range. 

I will provide accommodations for the Soviet 
party of 12 to 15 persons. If there is any change 
in the total number in the party, it is requested that 
I be informed in sufficient time to make the neces- 
sary billeting arrangements. It is also requested 
that I be furnished with a full list of your party 
by rank and a statement of office equipment desired 
by them. These may be dispatched by telephone 
direct to my headquarters or through the Soviet 
Consulate. 

Major General A. V. Arnold will head the 


American committee for the conference with 
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Colonel General Shtikov and will have the neces- 
sary and appropriate technical personnel readily 
available. 

It is presumed that the Soviet personnel will 
travel to Seoul by rail. If this assumption is cor- 
rect, it is requested that I be informed of the ex- 
pected time and date of arrival in order that we 
may meet and transport them. 

In order to facilitate further communication 
between our 2 headquarters, it is suggested that 
you place a Russian English language interpreter 
on duty with your headquarters. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joun R. Honee, Lt. General, U.S. Army 
Commanding General, Korean Area 


French Government To Take Part in 
Conference on Peace Treaties 


Text of a note delivered to the French Govern- 
ment by the Secretary of State Byrnes, on Janu- 
ary 13. It is being released simultaneously in 


London, Paris, and Washington. 


I am happy to note that the French Govern- 
ment has expressed its willingness to take part 
in the proposed Conference for the consideration 
of peace treaties and is ready so far as it is con- 
cerned to invite all the governments envisaged 
in the proposal to send their representatives to the 
Conference at Paris. 

In order that the French Government may be 
in a position to confirm this understanding, I am 
glad to furnish in response to the French Govern- 
ment’s request for clarification, the following ex- 
planations and information in the name of the 
Governments of the United States of America, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United Kingdom: 


(1) The French Government desires to be in- 
formed of the future work of the Council of the 
Foreign Ministers. It is our understanding that 
the future role of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
is that provided in the Potsdam Agreement with 
the exception that after the Peace Conference is 
held the states which are signatory to the Armis- 
tice will draft the final treaty, taking into account 


* Released to the press Jan. 18. 


the recommendations of the Peace Conference. 
As stated in the French Government’s communi- 
cation, the Potsdam Agreement provided for the 
preparation of the peace settlement with Ger- 
many. The agreement reached at Moscow is in 
no way intended to alter the previous understand- 
ing with regard to the preparation of the peace 
settlement with Germany. Furthermore, the 
Potsdam Agreement likewise provided that other 
work might be assigned to the Council from time 
to time by the member governments. No change 
in this provision was anticipated at Moscow. 

(2) In response to Point 2 of the French com- 
munication it may be stated that the Potsdam 
Agreement provided for the possibility that the 
Council of Foreign Ministers might invite the rep- 
resentatives of other governments when matters 
which particularly concerned them were to be 
discussed. Inasmuch as the Moscow agreement 
did not seek to repeal the Potsdam Agreement, the 
Council retains the authority to invite any state 
to participate in the discussions whenever there is 
pending a matter of direct interest to such state. 
The Council, as constituted for the preparation of 
specific treaties, or the Deputies of the Powers 
represented for that purpose, may determine from 
time to time when such matters arise and are 
authorized to extend invitations. 

(3) The French Government may rest assured 
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that as broad and thorough a discussion as possible 
shall take place at the forthcoming Conference 
and that the final drafts of the treaties will be 
made only after the fullest consideration has been 
given to the recommendations of the Conference. 
We have no doubt that no final treaty would be 
concluded which arbitrarily rejected the recom- 
mendations of the Conference. 

(4) With respect to the views of the states with 
which the treaties are to be concluded, the work 
of preparation for the draft treaties will take into 
account the views of these states and adequate 
opportunities will be given these states to discuss 
the treaties and to present their views both in the 
formulation of the drafts, as was permitted in the 
earlier meetings in London, and at the May Con- 
ference. It is agreed that this does not constitute 
a precedent for peace settlements which are not 
the subject of the present discussions. 


It is believed that the foregoing explanation will 
provide the information necessary for the deter- 
mination of the functions of the proposed Con- 
ference, and it is hoped that the French Govern- 
ment will now be in a position to confirm its agree- 
ment to participate in the proposed Conference. 


Policy on Japanese 


Mandated Islands 


At the President’s press and radio news confer- 
ence on January 15 a correspondent said there had 
been reports that the Delegation at London seems 
to be divided on the question of Japanese man- 
dated islands, and asked what the administration’s 
policy was regarding these islands. The President 
declared that those we do not need will be placed 
under UNO trusteeship, and those we need we will 
keep. Asked how long we intended to keep these 
islands, Mr. Truman said, as long as we needed 
them. Asked whether they would be under indi- 
vidual trusteeship of this country, the President 
replied in the affirmative in regard to those islands 
we need, Asked whether the others would be un- 
der the Security Council, Mr. Truman replied in 
the affirmative, adding, just like all the rest of 
them. A correspondent asked whether some is- 
lands would be under our trusteeship and some 
under individual trusteeship of other nations. The 
President said that some would be under indi- 
vidual trusteeships as well as collective trusteeship, 
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but that policy would have to be worked out by the 
United Nations Organization as it went along. 
Asked whether we would have to ask UNO’s au- 
thority for our individual trusteeships, the Presi- 
dent replied affirmatively. A correspondent said 
that there were several Pacific islands below the 
equator that were not Japanese-mandated and 
asked whether we were interested in those. The 
President replied, only in conjunction with our 
Allies. Asked whether we had demanded any of 
these islands which we need, the President declared 
that we have not. 


Military Missions to | 
Control Council in Berlin’ 


On June 5, 1945 the Governments of the United 
States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the United Kingdom, and the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic stated that: 


ee 


5. Liaison with the other United Nations Gov- 
ernments chiefly interested will be established 
through the appointment by such Governments of 
military missions (which may include civilian 
members) to the Control Council. These missions 
will have access through the appropriate channels 
to the organs of control.” * 

Pursuant to this declaration the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin on October 3, 1945 agreed to re- 
ceive military missions accredited to the Control 
Council from the following 16 countries: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Greece, Netherlands, India, 
Luxembourg, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, 
South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 

The Department of State understands that each 
mission will be limited to 10 members, because of 
housing shortage and lack of other facilities in 
Berlin, and that the missions will be stationed 4 
to each occupation sector in Berlin. 

Each government was asked to send a repre- 
sentative to Berlin to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for accommodations and arrival of the mis- 
sion. It is understood that some of the missions 
have already arrived and the others will arrive 
shortly. 


* Released to the press Jan. 18. 
* BULLETIN of June 16, 1945, p. 1054. 
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Reparation From Germany 


FINAL ACT AND ANNEX OF THE PARIS CONFERENCE ON REPARATION ' 


CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATION 

The Paris Conference on Reparation, which has 
met from 9 November 1945 to 21 December 1945, 
recommends that the Governments represented at 
the Conference should sign in Paris as soon as 
possible an Agreement on Reparation from Ger- 
many, on the Establishment of an Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency and on the Restitution of 
Monetary Gold in the terms set forth below. 


DRAFT AGREEMENT ON REPARATION FROM GER- 
MANY, ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTER- 
ALLIED REPARATION AGENCY AND ON THE RESTI- 
TUTION OF MONETARY GOLD 

The Governments of Atpanta, The Unrrep 
Sratres of America, AusTRALIA, BetGium, Can- 
ADA, Denmark, Eoypr, France, The Unrrep 
Kinepom or Great Brirarn AND NorTHERN IRE- 
LAND, GREECE, INpIA, LUxemBourG, Norway, New 
ZEALAND, The NerrHertANps, CzECHOSLOVAKIA, 
The Union or Sourn Arrica and YuGosLavia, in 
order to obtain an equitable distribution among 
themselves of the total assets which, in accordance 
with the provisions of this Agreement and the 
Provisions agreed upon at Potsdam on 1 August 
1945 between the Governments of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, are or may be de- 
clared to be available as reparation from Germany 
(hereinafter referred to as German reparation), 
in order to establish an Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency, and to settle an equitable procedure for 
the restitution of monetary gold, 

HAveE AGREED as follows: 


Part I 


German Reparation 
Article 1. Shares in Reparation. 
A. German reparation (exclusive of the funds 
to be allocated under Article 8 of Part I of this 


* Released to the press Jan. 15. 

?On Jan. 14 the following governments signed the 
agreement: United States, France, United Kingdom, Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Yugoslavia, and Luxembourg. The sig- 
natures represent 84.15 percent of Category A quotas, thus 
bringing the agreement into effect as of Jan.'14. 


Agreement), shall be divided into the following 
categories : 

Category A, which shall include all forms of 
German reparation except those included in 
Category B, 

Category B, which shall include industrial and 
other capital equipment removed from Germany, 
and merchant ships and inland water transport. 


B. Each Signatory Government shall be enti- 
tled to the percentage share of the total value of 
Category A and the percentage share of the total 
value of Category B set out for that Government 
in the Table of Shares set forth below: 


TABLE OF SHARES. 





Country Category A | Category B 
| 

Albania wlll nah . 05 | 35 
United States of America 28. 00 | 11. 80 
Australia . 70 | . 95 
Belgium 2. 70 4, 50 
Canada 3. 50 1. 50 
Denmark pas . 26 As 13) 
Kgvpt_- , . 05 . 20 
France... ....~ 2 16. 00 22. 80 
United Kingdom _ _ 28. 00 27. 80 
Greece - al 2. 70 4, 35 
India___- | 2.00 2. 90 
Luxembourg | .15 . 40 
Norway ; i | 1.30 1. 90 
New Zealand___. - ; ed . 40 . 60 
Netherlands - _ — —- : | 3. 90 5. 60 
Czechoslovakia___-. sete , 3.00 4. 30 
Union of South Africa (0) Bee a . 70 . 10 
Yugoslavia_ _ - ‘ : 6. 60 9. 60 
ee ‘ | 100.00 | 100. 00 


(0) The government of the Union of South Africa has undertaken to waive 
{ts claims to the extent necessary to reduce its percentage share of Category B 
to the figure of 0.1 per cent but is entitied, in disposing of German enemy 
assets within its jurisdiction, to charge the net value of such assets against its 
percentage share of Category A and a percentage share under Category B of 
0.1 per cent. 


C. Subject to the provisions of paragraph D 
below, each Signatory Government shall be en- 
titled to receive its share of merchant ships deter- 
mined in accordance with Article 5 of Part I of 
this Agreement, provided that its receipts of 
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merchant ships do not exceed in value its share in 
Category B as a whole. 

Subject to the provisions of paragraph D be- 
low, each Signatory Government shall also be 
entitled to its Category A percentage share in 
German assets in countries which remained neu- 
tral in the war against Germany. 

The distribution among the Signatory Govern- 
ments of forms of German reparation other than 
merchant ships, inland water transport and Ger- 
man assets in countries which remained neutral 
in the war against Germany shall be guided by 
the principles set forth in Article 4 of Part I of 
this Agreement. 

D. If a Signatory Government receives more 
than its percentage share of certain types of assets 
in either Category A or Category B, its rece!pts 
of other types of assets in that Category shall be 
reduced so as to ensure that it shall not receive 
more than its share in that Category as a whole. 

E. No Signatory Government shall receive more 
than its percentage share of either Category A 
or Category B as a whole by surrendering any 
part of its percentage share of the other Category, 
except that with respect to German enemy assets 
within its own jurisdiction, any Signatory Govern- 
ment shall be permitted to charge any excess of 
such assets over its Category A percentage share 
of total German enemy assets within the juris- 
diction of the Signatory Governments either to 
its receipts in Category A or to its receipts in 
Category B or in part to each Category. 

F. The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, to be 
established in accordance with Part II of this 
Agreement, shall charge the reparation account 
of each Signatory Government for the German 
assets within that Government’s jurisdiction over 
a period of five years. The charges at the date 
of the entry into force of this Agreement shall be 
not less than 20 per cent of the net value of such 


assets (as defined in Article 6 of Part I of this. 


Agreement) as then estimated, at the beginning 
of the second year thereafter not less than 25 per 
cent of the balance as then estimated, at the begin- 
ning of the third year not less than 3314 per cent 
of the balance as then estimated, at the beginning 
of the fourth year not less than 50 per cent of the 
balance as then estimated, at the beginning of the 
fifth year not less than 90 per cent of the balance 
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as then estimated, and at the end of the fifth year 
the entire remainder of the total amount actually 
realized. 

G. The following exceptions to paragraphs D 
and E above shall apply in the case of a Signatory 
Government whose share in Category B is less 
than its share in Category A: 


(i) Receipts of merchant ships by any such 
Government shall not reduce its percentage share 
in other types of assets in Category B, except to 
the extent that such receipts exceed the value ob- 
tained when that Government’s Category A per- 
centage is applied to the total value of merchant 
ships. 

(11) Any excess of German assets within the 
jurisdiction of such Government over its Category 
A percentage share of the total of German assets 
within the jurisdiction of Signatory Governments 
as a whole shall be charged first to the additional 
share in Category B to which that Government 
would be entitled if its share in Category B were 
determined by applying its Category A percent- 
age to the forms of German reparation in Cate- 
gory B. 


H. If any Signatory Government renounces its 
shares or part of its shares in German reparation 
as set out in the above Table of Shares, or if it 
withdraws from the Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency at a time when all or part of its shares in 
German reparation remain unsatisfied, the shares 
or part thereof thus renounced or remaining shall 
be distributed rateably among the other Signatory 
Governments. 


Article 2. Settlement of Claims against Germany. 


A. The Signatory Governments agree among 
themselves that their respective shares of repara- 
tion, as determined by the present Agreement, 
shall be regarded by each of them as covering all 
its claims and those of its nationals against the 
former German Government and its Agencies, of 
a governmental or private nature, arising out of 
the war (which are not otherwise provided for), 
including costs of German occupation, credits ac- 
quired during occupation on clearing accounts and 
claims against the Reichskreditkassen. 

B. The provisions of paragraph A above are 
without prejudice to: 


(i) The determination at the proper time of the 
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forms, duration or total amount of reparation to be 
made by Germany ; 

(ii) The right which each Signatory Govern- 
ment may have with respect to the final settlement 
of German reparation; and 

(iii) Any political, territorial or other demands 
which any Signatory Government may put for- 
ward with respect to the peace settlement with 
Germany. 

C. Notwithstanding anything in the provisions 
of paragraph A above, the present Agreement shall 
not be considered as affecting: 


(i) The obligation of the appropriate authori- 
ties in Germany to secure at a future date the dis- 
charge of claims against Germany and German 
nationals arising out of contracts and other obliga- 
tions entered into, and rights acquired, before the 
existence of a state of war between Germany and 
the Signatory Government concerned or before the 
occupation of its territory by Germany, whichever 
was earlier; 

(ii) The claims of Social Insurance Agencies 
of the Signatory Governments or the claims of 
their nationals against the Social Insurance Agen- 
cies of the former German Government; and 

(iii) Banknotes of the Reichsbank and the Ren- 
tenbank, it being understood that their realization 
shall not have the result of reducing improperly 
the amount of reparation and shall not be effected 
without the approval of the Control Council for 
Germany. 

D. Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph A of this Article, the Signatory Govern- 
ments agree that, so far as they are concerned, the 
Czechoslovak Government will be entitled to draw 
upon the Giro Account of the National Bank of 
Czechoslovakia at the Reichsbank, should such ac- 
tion be decided upon by the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment and be approved by the Control Council 
for Germany, in connection with the movement 
to Germany of former 


from Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovak nationals. 


Article 3. Waiver of Claims Regarding Property Allo- 
cated as Reparation. 


Each of the Signatory Governments agrees that 
it will not assert, initiate actions in international 
tribunals in respect of, or give diplomatic sup- 
port to claims on behalf of itself or those persons 
entitled to its protection against any other Signa- 
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tory Government or its nationals in respect of 
property received by that Government as repa- 
ration with the approval of the Control Council 
for Germany. 


Article 4. General Principles for the Allocation of 
Industrial and other Capital Equipment. 


A. No Signatory Government shall request the 
allocation to it as reparation of any industrial or 
other capital equipment removed from Germany 
except for use in its own territory or for use by its 
own nationals outside its own territory. 

B. In submitting requests to the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency, the Signatory Governments 
should endeavour to submit comprehensive pro- 
grams of requests for related groups of items, 
rather than requests for isolated items or small 
groups of items. It is recognized that the work 
of the Secretariat of the Agency will be more effec- 
tive, the more comprehensive the programs which 
Signatory Governments submit to it. 

C. In the atiocation by the Inter-Allied Repara- 
tion Agency of items declared available for repa- 
ration (other than merchant ships, inland water 
transport and German assets in countries which 
remained neutral in the war against Germany), the 
following general principles shall serve as guides: 


(i) Any item or related group of items in which 
a claimant country has a substantial prewar finan- 
cial interest shall be allocated to that country if it 
Where two or more claimants have 
such substantial interests in a particular item or 
group of items, the criteria stated below shall guide 
the allocation. 


so desires. 


(ii) If the allocation between competing claim- 
ants is not determined by paragraph (i), attention 
shall be given, among other relevant factors, to the 
following considerations: 


(a) The urgency of each claimant country’s 
needs for the item or items to rehabilitate, recon- 
struct or restore to full activity the claimant 
country’s economy ; 

(6) The extent to which the item or items 
would replace property which was destroyed, 
damaged or looted in the war, or requires re- 
placement because of excessive wear in war pro- 
duction, and which is important to the claimant 
country’s economy ; 

(c) The relation of the item or items to the 
general pattern of the claimant country’s prewar 
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economic life and to programs for its postwar 
economic adjustment or development ; 

(7) The requirements of countries whose rep- 
aration shares are small but which are in need of 
certain specific items or categories of items. 


(iii) In making allocations a reasonable balance 
shall be maintained among the rates at which the 
reparation shares of the several claimant Govern- 
ments are satisfied, subject to such temporary ex- 
ceptions as are justified by the considerations under 
paragraph (11) (a) above. 


Article 5. General Principles for the Allocation of 
Merchant Ships and Inland Water Transport. 


A. (i) German merchant ships available for dis- 
tribution as reparation among the Signatory 
Governments shall be distributed among them in 
proportion to the respective over-all losses of 
merchant shipping, on a gross tonnage basis, of 
the Signatory Governments and their nationals 
through acts of war. It is recognized that trans- 
fers of merchant ships by the United Kingdom 
and United States Governments to other Govern- 
ments are subject to such final approvals by the 
legislatures of the United Kingdom and United 
States of America as may be required. 

(ii) A special committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Signatory Governments, shall be 
appointed by the Assembly of the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency to make recommendations 
concerning the determination of such losses and 
the allocation of German merchant ships available 
for distribution. 

(iii) The value of German merchant ships for 
reparation accounting purposes shall be the value 
determined by the Tri-partite Merchant Marine 
Commission in terms of 1938 prices in Ger- 
many plus 15 per cent, with an allowance for 
depreciation. 

B. Recognizing that some countries have special 
need for inland water transport, the distribution 
of inland water transport shall be dealt with by 
a special committee appointed by the Assembly 
of the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency in the event 
that inland water transport becomes available at a 
future time as reparation for the Signatory Gov- 
ernments. The valuation of inland wate: cans- 
port will be made on the basis adopted for the 
Valuation of merchant ships or on an equitable 
basis in relation to that adopted for merchant 
ships. 
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Article 6. German External Assets. 


A. Each Signatory Government shall, under 
such procedures as it may choose, hold or dispose 
of German enemy assets within its jurisdiction in 
manners designed to preclude their return to Ger- 
man ownership or control and shall charge against 
its reparation share such assets (net of accrued 
taxes, liens, expenses of administration, other in 
rem charges against specific items and legitimate 
contract claims against the German former owners 
of such assets). 

B. The Signatory Governments shall give to 
the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency all informa- 
tion for which it asks as to the value of such assets 
and the amounts realized from time to time by 
their liquidation. 

C. German assets in those countries which re- 
mained neutral in the war against Germany shall 
be removed from German ownership or control 
and liquidated or disposed of in accordance with 
the authority of France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America, pursuant to ar- 
rangements to be negotiated with the neutrals by 
these countries. The net proceeds of liquidation 
or disposition shall be made available to the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency for distribution on 
reparation account. 

D. In applying the provisions of paragraph A 
above, assets which were the property of a coun- 
try which is a member of the United Nations or 
its nationals who were not nationals of Germany 
at the time of the occupation or annexation of this 
country by Germany, or of its entry into war, shall 
not be charged to its reparation account. It is 
understood that this provision in no way pre- 
judges any questions which may arise as regards 
assets which were not the property of a national of 
the country concerned at the time of the latter’s 
occupation or annexation by Germany or of its 
entry into war. 

K. The German enemy assets to be charged 
against reparation shares shall include assets 
which are in reality German enemy assets, despite 
the fact that the nominal owner of such assets is 
not a German enemy. 

fach Signatory Government shall enact legis- 
lation or take other appropriate steps, if it has 
not already done so, to render null and void all 
transfers made, after the occupation of its terri- 
tory or its entry into war, for the fraudulent pur- 
pose of cloaking German enemy interests, and 
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thus seving them harmless from the effect of con- 
trol measures regarding German enemy interests. 

F. The Assembly of the Inter-Allied Repara- 
tion Agency shall set up a Committee of Experts 
in matters of enemy property custodianship in 
order to overcome practical difficulties of law and 
interpretation which may arise. The Committee 
should in particular guard against schemes which 
might result in effecting fictitious or other trans- 
actions designed to favour enemy interests, or to 
reduce improperly the amount of assets which 
might be allocated to reparation. 


Article 7. Captured Supplies. 


The value of supplies and other materials sus- 
ceptible of civilian use captured from the Ger- 
man Armed Forces in areas outside Germany and 
delivered to Signatory Governments shall be 
charged against their reparation shares in so far 
as such supplies and materials have not been or 
are not in the future either paid for or delivered 
under arrangements precluding any charge. It 
is recognised that transfers of such supplies and 
material by the United Kingdom and United States 
Governments to other Governments are subject to 
such final approval by the legislature of the United 
Kingdom or the United States of America as may 
be required. 


Article 8. Allocation of a Reparation Share to Non- 
repatriable Victims of German Action. 


In recognition of the fact that large numbers 
of persons have suffered heavily at the hands of 
the Nazis and now stand in dire need of aid to pro- 
mote their rehabilitation but will be unable to 
claim the assistance of any Government receiving 
reparation from Germany, the Governments of 
the United States of America, France, the United 
Kingdom, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, in con- 
sultation with the Inter-Governmental Commit- 
tee on Refugees, shall as soon as possible work out 
in common agreement a plan on the following 
general lines: 

A. A share of reparation consisting of all the 
non-monetary gold found by the Allied Armed 
Forces in Germany and in addition a sum not ex- 
ceeding 25 million dollars shall be allocated for 
the rehabilitation and resettlement of non-repatri- 
able victims of German action. 

B. The sum of 25 million dollars shall be met 
from a portion of the proceeds of German assets 
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in neutral countries which are available for rep- 
aration. 

C. Governments of neutral countries shall be 
requested to make available for this purpose (in 
addition to the sum of 25 million dollars) assets 
in such countries of victims of Nazi action who 
have since died and left no heirs. 

D. The persons eligible for aid under the plan 
in question shall be restricted to true victims of 
Nazi persecution and to their immediate families 
and dependents, in the following classes : 


(i) Refugees from Nazi Germany or Austria 
who require aid and cannot be returned to their 
countries within a reasonable time because of pre- 
vailing conditions; 

(ii) German and Austrian nationals now resi- 
dent in Germany or Austria in exceptional cases 
in which it is reasonable on grounds of humanity 
to assist such persons to emigrate and providing 
they emigrate to other countries within a reason- 
able period; 

(ili) Nationals of countries formerly occupied 
by the Germans who cannot be repatriated or are 
not in a position to be repatriated within a reason- 
able time. In order to concentrate aid on the most 
needy and deserving refugees and to exclude per- 
sons whose loyalty to the United Nations is or was 
doubtful, aid shall be restricted to nationals or 
former nationals of previously occupied countries 
who were victims of Nazi concentration camps or 
of concentration camps established by regimes 
under Nazi influence but not including persons who 
have been confined only in prisoners of war camps. 


E. The sums made available under paragraphs 
A and B above shall be administered by the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees or by a 
United Nations Agency to which appropriate func- 
tions of the Inter-Governmental Committee may 
in the future be transferred. The sums made 
available under paragraph C above shall be ad- 
ministered for the general purposes referred to in 
this Article under a program of administration 
to be formulated by the five Governments named 
above. 

F. The non-monetary gold found in Germany 
shall be placed at the disposal of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees as soon as a plan 
has been worked out as provided above. 

G. The Inter-Governmental Committee on Refu- 
gees shall have power to carry out the purposes of 
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the fund through appropriate public and private 
field organisations. 

H. The fund shall be used, not for the compensa- 
tion of individual victims, but to further the re- 
habilitation or resettlement of persons in the eligi- 
ble classes. 

I. Nothing in this Article shall be considered to 
prejudice the claims which individual refugees 
may have against a future German Government, 
except to the amount of the benefits that such refu- 
gees may have received from the sources referred 
to in paragraphs A and C above. 


Part II 
Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
Article 1. Establishment of the Agency. 


The Governments signatory to the present 
Agreement hereby establish an Inter-Allied Repa- 
ration Agency (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Agency”). Each Government shall appoint a 
Delegate to the Agency and shall also be entitled 
toappoint an Alternate who, in the absence of the 
Delegate, shall be entitled to exercise all the func- 
tions and rights of the Delegate. 


Article 2. Functions of the Agency. 


A. The Agency shall allocate German repara- 
tion among the Signatory Governments in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Agreement and 
of any other agreements from time to time in force 
among the Signatory Governments. For this 
purpose, the Agency shall be the medium through 
which the Signatory Governments receive infor- 
mation concerning, and express their wishes in 
regard to, items available as reparation. 

B. The Agency shall deal with all questions re- 
lating to the restitution to a Signatory Govern- 
ment of property situated in one of the Western 
Zones of Germany which may be referred to it by 
the Commander of that Zone (acting on behalf of 
his Government), in agreement with the claimant 
Signatory Government or Governments, without 
prejudice, however, to the settlement of such ques- 
tions by the Signatory Governments concerned 
either by agreement or arbitration. 

Article 3. Internal Organization of the Agency. 

A. The organs of the Agency shall be the As- 
sembly and the Secretariat. 

B. The Assembly shall consist of the Delegates 
and shall be presided over by the President of the 
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Agency. The President of the Agency shall be 
the Delegate of the Government of France. 

C. The Secretariat shall be under the direction 
of a Secretary General, assisted by two Deputy 
Secretaries General. The Secretary General and 
the two Deputy Secretaries General shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governments of France, the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom. The 
Secretariat shall be international in character. It 
shall act for the Agency and not for the individual 
Signatory Governments. 


Article 4. Functions of the Secretariat. 

The Secretariat shall have the following fune- 
tions: 

A. To prepare and submit to the Assembly pro- 
grams for the allocation of German reparations; 

B. To maintain detailed accounts of assets avail- 
able for, and of assets distributed as, German 
reparation ; 

C. To prepare and submit to the Assembly the 
budget of the Agency; 

D. To perform such other administrative fune- 
tions as may be required. 

Article 5. Functions of the Assembly. 

Subject to the provisions of Articles 4 and 7 of 
Part II of this Agreement, the Assembly shall allo- 
‘ate German reparation among the Signatory Gov- 
ernments in conformity with the provisions of this 
Agreement and of any other agreements from time 
to time in force among the Signatory Govern- 
ments. It shall also approve the budget of the 
Agency and shall perform such other functions as 
are consistent with the provisions of this Agree- 
ment. 


Article 6. Voting in the Assembly. 

Except as otherwise provided in this Agreement, 
each Delegate shall have one vote. Decisions in 
the Assembly shall be taken by a majority of the 
votes cast. 

Article 7. Appeal from Decisions of the Assembly. 

A. When the Assembly has not agreed to a claim 
presented by a Delegate that an item should be 
allocated to his Government, the Assembly shall, at 
the request of that Delegate and within the time 
limit prescribed by the Assembly, refer the ques- 
tion to arbitration. Such reference shall suspend 
the effect of the decision of the Assembly on that 
item. 
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Bb. The Delegates of the Governments claiming 
an item referred to arbitration under paragraph 
A above shall select an Arbitrator from among 
the other Delegates. If agreement cannot be 
reached upon the selection of an Arbitrator, the 
United States Delegate shall either act as Arbi- 
trator or appoint as Arbitrator another Delegate 
from among the Delegates whose Governments are 
not claiming the item. If the United States Gov- 
ernment is one of the claimant Governments, the 
President of the Agency shall appoint as Arbitra- 
tora Delegate whose Government is not a claimant 
Government. 


Article 8. Powers of the Arbitrator. 


When the question of the allocation of any item 
is referred to arbitration under Article 7 of Part 
II of this Agreement, the Arbitrator shall have 
authority to make final allocation of the item 
among the claimant Governments. The Arbitrator 
may, at his discretion, refer the item to the Secre- 
tariat for further study. He may also, at his dis- 
cretion, require the Secretariat to resubmit the item 
to the Assembly. 


Article 9. Expenses. 


A. The salaries and expenses of the Delegates 
and of their staffs shall be paid by their own Gov- 
ernments. 

B. The common expenses of the Agency shall be 
met from the funds of the Agency. For the first 
two years from the date of the establishment of 
the Agency, these funds shall be contributed in 
proportion to the percentage shares of the Signa- 
tory Governments in Category B and thereafter in 
proportion to their percentage shares in Category 
A. 

C. Each Signatory Government shall contribute 
its share in the budget of the Agency for each 
budgetary period (as determined by the Assem- 
bly) at the beginning of that period; provided that 
each Government shall, when this Agreement is 
signed on its behalf, contribute a sum equivalent 
to not less than its Category B percentage share 
of £50,000 and shall, within three months there- 
after, contribute the balance of its share in the 
budget of the Agency for the budgetary period in 
which this Agreement is signed on its behalf. 

D. All contributions by the Signatory Govern- 
ments shall be made in Belgian frances or such 
other currency or currencies as the Agency may re- 
quire. 
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Article 10. Voting on the Budget. 


In considering the budget of the Agency for any 
budgetary period, the vote of each Delegate in the 
Assembly shall be proportional to the share of the 
budget for that period payable by his Govern- 
ment. 


Article 11. Official Languages. 


The official languages of the Agency shall be 
English and French. 


Article 12. Offices of the Agency. 


The seat of the Agency shall be in Brussels. The 
Agency shall maintain liaison offices in such other 
places as the Assembly, after obtaining the nee- 
essary consents, may decide. 


Article 13. Withdrawal. 


Any Signatory Government, other than a Gov- 
ernment which is responsible for the control of 
uv part of German territory, may withdraw from 
the Agency after written notice to the Secretariat. 


Article 14. Amendments and Termination. 

This Part II of the Agreement can be amended 
or the Agency terminated by a decision in the As- 
sembly of the majority of the Delegates voting, 
provided that the Delegates forming the majority 
represent Governments whose shares constitute col- 
lectively not less than 80 per cent of the aggregate 
of the percentage shares in Category A. 


Article 15. Legal Capacity, Immunities and Privileges. 

The Agency shall enjoy in the territory of each 
Signatory Government such legal capacity and 
such privileges, immunities and facilities, as may 
be necessary for the exercise of its functions and 
the fulfilment of its purposes. The representatives 
of the Signatory Governments and the officials 
of the Agency shall enjoy such privileges and 
immunities as are necessary for the independent 
exercise of their functions in connection with the 
Agency. 


Part III 


Restitution of Monetary Gold 


Single Article. 


A. All the monetary gold found in Germany by 
the Allied Forces and that referred to in para- 
graph G below (including gold coins, except those 
of numismatic or historical value, which shall be 
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restored directly if identifiable) shall be pooled 
for distribution as restitution among the countries 
participating in the pool in proportion to their 
respective losses of gold through looting or by 
wrongful removal to Germany. 

B. Without prejudice to claims by way of rep- 
aration for unrestored gold, the portion of mone- 
tary gold thus accruing to each country partici- 
pating in the pool shall be accepted by that coun- 
try in full satisfaction of all claims against Ger- 
many for restitution of monetary gold. 

C. A proportional share of the gold shall be 
allocated to each country concerned which adheres 
to this arrangement for the restitution of monetary 
gold and which can establish that a definite amount 
of monetary gold belonging to it was looted by 
Germany or, at any time after March 12th, 1938, 
was wrongfully removed into German territory. 

D. The question of the eventual participation 
of countries not represented at the Conference 
(other than Germany but including Austria and 
Italy) in the above-mentioned distribution shall 
be reserved, and the equivalent of the total shares 
which these countries would receive, if they were 
eventually admitted to participate, shall be set 
aside to be disposed of at a later date in such man- 
ner as may be decided by the Allied Governments 
concerned. 

EK. The various countries participating in the 
pool shall supply to the Governments of the 
United States of America, France and the United 
Kingdom, as the occupying Powers concerned, de- 
tailed and verifiable data regarding the gold losses 
suffered through looting by, or removal to, 
Germany. 

F. The Governments of the United States of 
America, France and the United Kingdom shall 
take appropriate steps within the Zones of Ger- 
many occupied by them respectively to implement 
distribution in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
Visions. 

G. Any monetary gold which may be recovered 
from a third country to which it was transferred 
from Germany shall be distributed in accordance 
with this arrangement for the restitution of mone- 
tary gold. 


Part IV 
Entry into Force and Signature. 
. . § . 
Article 1. Entry into Force. 


This Agreement shall be open for signature on 
behalf of any Government represented at the Paris 
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Conference on Reparation. As soon as it has been 
signed on behalf of Governments collectively enti- 
tled to not less than 80 per cent of the aggregate of 
shares in Category A of German reparation, it 
shall come into force among such Signatory Gov- 
ernments. The Agreement shall thereafter be in 
force among such Governments and those Govern- 
ments on whose behalf it is subsequently signed. 
Article 2. Signature. 

The signature of each contracting Government 
shall be deemed to mean that the effect of the pres- 
ent Agreement extends to the colonies and overseas 
territories of such Government, and to territories 
under its protection of suzerainty or over which 
it at present exercises a mandate. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly au- 
thorized by their respective Governments, have 
signed in Paris the present Agreement, in the Eng- 
lish and French languages, the two texts being 
equally authentic, in a single original, which shall 
be deposited in the Archives of the Government of 
The French Republic, a certified copy thereof being 
furnished by that Government to each Signatory 
Government. 
iuaaadteah for the Government of —---~~--- 


UNANIMOUS RESOLUTIONS BY THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference has also unanimously agreed to 
include the following Resolutions in the Final 
Act : 


1. German Assets in the Neutral Countries. 


The Conference unanimously resolves that the 
countries which remained neutral in the war 
against Germany should be prevailed upon by all 
suitable means to recognize the reasons of justice 
and of international security policy which moti- 
vate the Powers exercising supreme authority in 
Germany and the other Powers participating in 
this Conference in their efforts to extirpate the 
German holdings in the neutral countries. 


2. Gold transfered to the Neutral Countries. 

The Conference unanimously resolves that, in 
conformity with the policy expressed by the 
United Nations Declaration Against Axis Acts of 
Dispossession of January 5th, 1943 and the United 
Nations Declaration on Gold of February 22nd, 


‘ 
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1944, the countries which remained neutral in the 
war against Germany be prevailed upon to make 
available for distribution in accordance with Part 
III of the foregoing Agreement all looted gold 
transferred into their territories from Germany. 


3. Equality of Treatment regarding Compensation 
for War Damage. 


The Conference unanimously resolves that, in 
the administration of reconstruction or compensa- 
tion benefits for war damage to property, the treat- 
ment accorded by each Signatory Government to 
physical persons who are nationals and to legal 
persons who are nationals of or are owned by na- 
tionals of any other Signatory Government, so far 
as they have not been compensated after the war 
for the same property under any other form or 
on any other occasion, shall be in principle not 
less favourable than that which the Signatory 
Government accords to its own nationals. In view 
of the fact that there are many special problems 
of reciprocity related to this principle, it is recog- 
nized that in certain cases the actual implementa- 
tion of the principle cannot be achieved except 
through special agreements between Signatory 
Governments. 


Reference to the Annex to the Final Act. 


During the course of the Conference, statements 
were made by certain Delegates, in the terms set 
out in the attached Annex, concerning matters not 
within the competence of the Conference but hav- 
ing a close relation with its work. The Delegates 
whose Governments are represented on the Control 
Council for Germany undertook to bring those 
statements to the notice of their respective Gov- 
ernments, 


In witness whereof, the undersigned have signed 
the present Final Act of the Paris Conference on 
Reparation. 

Done in Paris on December 21, 1945, in the Eng- 
lish and French languages, the two texts being 
equally authentic, in a single original, which shall 
be deposited in the Archives of the Government 
of the French Republic, certified copies thereof, 
being furnished by that Government to all the 
Governments represented at that Conference. 


in saison anit Delegate of the 
Government of 

piilnncndaatiia Delegate of the 
Government of 
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ANNEX. 
1. Resolution on the subject of Restitution, 


The Albanian, Belgian, Czechoslovak, Danish, 
French, Greek, Indian, Luxembourg, Netherlands 
and Yugoslav Delegates agree to accept as the 
basis of a restitution policy the following prin- 
ciples: 

(a) The question of the restitution of property 
removed by the Germans from the Allied countries 
must be examined in all cases in the light of the 
United Nations Declaration of January 5th, 1943. 

(4) In general, restitution should be confined to 
identifiable goods which (i) existed at the time 
of occupation of the country concerned, and were 
removed with or without payment; (i1) were pro- 
duced during the occupation and obtained by an 
act of force. 

(c) In cases where articles removed by the en- 
emy cannot be identified, the claim for replace- 
ment should be part of the general reparation 
claim of the country concerned. 

(7d) As an exception to the above principles, 
objects (including books, manuscripts and docu- 
ments) of an artistic, historical, scientific (exclud- 
ing equipment of an industrial character), educa- 
tional or religious character which have been 
looted by the enemy occupying Power shall, so far 
as possible, be replaced by equivalent objects if 
they are not restored. 

(e) With respect to the restitution of looted 
goods which were produced during the occupation 
and which are still in the hands of German con- 
cerns or residents of Germany, the burden of proof 
of the original ownership of the goods shall rest 
on the claimants and the burden of proof that the 
goods were acquired by a regular contract shall 
rest on the holders. 

(f) All necessary facilities under the auspices of 
the Commanders-in-Chief of the occupied Zones 
shall be given to the Allied States to send expert 
missions into Germany to search for looted prop- 
erty and to identify, store and remove it to its 
country of origin. 

(g) German holders of looted property shall be 
compelled to declare it to the control authorities; 
stringent penalties shall be attached to infractions 
of this obligation. 


2. Resolution on Reparation from Existing Stocks 
and Current Production. 


The Delegates of Albania, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
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vakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, India, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway and Yugo- 
slavia, 

In view of the decision of the Crimea Conference 
that Germany shall make compensation to the 
greatest possible extent for the losses and suffering 
which she has inflicted on the United Nations, 

Considering that it will not be possible to satisfy 
the diverse needs of the Governments entitled to 
reparation unless the assets to be allocated are suffi- 
ciently varied in nature and the methods of alloca- 
tion are sufficiently flexible, 

Express the hope that no category of economic 
resources in excess of Germany’s requirements as 
defined in Part ILI, article 15 of the Potsdam Dec- 
laration, due account being taken of article 19 of 
the same Part, shall in principle be excluded from 
the assets, the sum total of which should serve to 
meet the reparation claims of the Signatory Gov- 
ernments, 

It thus follows that certain special needs of dif- 
ferent countries will not be met without recourse, 
in particular, to German existing stocks, current 
production and services, as well as Soviet recipro- 
cal deliveries under Part IV of the Potsdam Dec- 
laration. 

It goes without saying that the foregoing shall 
be without prejudice to the necessity of achieving 
the economic disarmament of Germany. 

The above-named Delegates would therefore 
deem it of advantage were the Control Council to 
furnish the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency with 
lists of existing stocks, goods from current pro- 
duction and services, as such stocks, goods or serv- 
ices become available as reparation. The Agency 
should, at all times, be in a position to advise the 
Control Council of the special needs of the differ- 
ent Signatory Governments. 


3. Resolution regarding Property in Germany 
belonging to United Nations or their nationals. 
The Delegates of Albania, Belgium, Czechoslo- 

vakia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Nether- 

lands, Norway and Yugoslavia, taking into ac- 
count the fact that the burden of reparation should 
fall on the German people, recommend that the 
following rules be observed regarding the alloca- 
tion as reparation of property (other than ships) 
situated in Germany: 

(4) To determine the proportion of German 
property available as reparation, account shall be 
taken of the sum total of property actually consti- 
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tuting the German economy, including assets be- 
longing to a United Nation or to its nationals, but 
excluding looted property, which is to be restored. 

(6) In general, property belonging legitimately 
to a United Nation or to its nationals, whether 
wholly owned or in the form of a shareholding of 
more than 48 percent, shall so far as possible be 
excluded from the part of German property con- 
sidered to be available as reparation. 

(c) The Control Council shall determine the 
cases In which minority shareholdings of a United 
Nation or its nationals shall be treated as forming 
part of the property of a German juridical person 
and therefore having the same status as that 
juridical person. 

(7) The foregoing provisions do not in any way 
prejudice the removal or destruction of concerns 
controlled by interests of a United Nation or of its 
nationals when this is necessary for security 
reasons. 

(¢) In cases where an asset which is the legit- 
imate property of one of the United Nations or 
its nationals has been allocated as reparation, or 
destroyed, particularly in the cases referred to in 
paragraphs 6, c, and d above, equitable compensa- 
tion to the extent of the full value of this asset 
shall be granted by the Control Council to the 
United Nation concerned as a charge on the Ger- 
man economy. ‘This compensation shall, when 
possible, take the form of a shareholding of. equal 
value in German assets of a similar character 
which have not been allocated as reparation. 

(f) In order to ensure that the property in 
Germany of persons declared by one of the United 
Nations to be collaborators or traitors shall be 
taken from them, the Control Council shall give 
effect in Germany to legislative measures and 
juridical decisions by courts of the United Nation 
concerned in regard to collaborators or traitors 
who are nationals of that United Nation or were 
nationals of that United Nation at the date of its 
occupation or annexation by Germany or entry 
into the war. The Control Council shall give to 
the Government of such United Nation facilities 
to take title to and possession of such assets and 
to dispose of them. 


4. Resolution on captured War Materiel. 

The Delegates of Albania, Belgium, Denmark, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, taking account of the 
fact that part of the war materiel seized by the 
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Allied Armies in Germany is of no use to these 
Armies but would, on the other hand, be of use 
to other Allied countries recommend : 


(a) That, subject to Resolution 1 of this Annex 
on the subject of restitution, war material which 
was taken in the Western Zones of Germany and 
which has neither been put to any use nor destroyed 
as being of no value, and which is not needed by 
the Armies of Occupation or is in excess of their 
requirements, shall be put at the disposal of coun- 
tries which have a right to receive reparation from 
the Western Zones of Germany, and; 

(6) That the competent authorities shall deter- 
mine the available types and quantities of this 
materiel and shall submit lists to the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency, which shall proceed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Part II of the 
above Agreement. 


5. Resolution on German Assets in the Julian March 
and the Dodecanese. 


The Delegates of Greece, the United Kingdom 
and Yugoslavia (being the Delegates of the coun- 
tries primarily concerned), agree that: 


(a) The German assets in Venezia Giulia (Ju- 
lian March) and in the Dodecanese shall be taken 
into custody by the military authorities in occu- 
pation of those parts of the territory which they 
now occupy, until the territorial questions have 
been decided; and 

(6) As soon as a decision on the territorial 
questions has been reached, the liquidation of the 
assets shall be undertaken in conformity with the 
provisions of Paragraph A of Article 6 of Part I 
of the foregoing Agreement by the countries whose 
sovereignty over the disputed territories has been 
recognized. 


6. Resolution on Costs relating to Goods Delivered 
from Germany as Reparation. 


The Delegates of Albania, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, India, 
Luxembourg, Norway, New Zealand, the Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, recommend 
that the costs of dismantling, packing, transport- 
ing, handling, loading and all other costs of a gen- 
eral nature relating to goods to be delivered from 
Germany as reparation, until the goods in ques- 
tion have passed the German frontier, and expendi- 
ture incurred in Germany for the account of the 
Inter-Allied Reparation Agency or of the Dele- 
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gates of the Agency should, in so far as they are 
payable in a currency which is legal tender in 
Germany, be paid as a charge on the German econ- 
omy. 


7. Resolution on the Property of War Criminals, 


The Delegates of Albania, Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia ex- 
press the view that: 

(a) The legislation in force in Germany against 
German war criminals should provide for the con- 
fiscation of the property in Germany of those crim- 


inals, if it does not do so already ; 


(+) The property so confiscated, except such as 
is already available as reparation or restitution, 
should be liquidated by the Control Council and the 
net proceeds of the liquidation paid to the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency for division according 
to the principles set out in the foregoing Agree- 
ment. 


8. Resolution on Recourse to the International 
Court of Justice. 


The Delegates of Albania, Australia, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia recom- 
mend that: 


Subject to the provisions of Article 3 of Part I 
of the foregoing Agreement, the Signatory Gov- 
ernments agree to have recourse to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for the solution of every 
conflict of law or of competence arising out of the 
provisions of the foregoing Agreement which has 
not been submitted by the parties concerned to 
amicable solution or arbitration. 


Agriculture in the Americas 


| 

| The following article of interest to readers of 
|| the BULLETIN appeared in the December issue 
| of Agriculture in the Americas, a publication of 
| the Department of Agriculture, copies of which 
| may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
| Documents, Government Printing Office, for 10 
| cents each: 

| “Brazil’s Sugar Industry”, by Hubert Maness, 
now assistant agricultural economist, American 
| Mmbassy, Chungking, and formerly vice consul 
| at Rio de Janeiro. 
| 
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Ten South American Republic Being Linked by 
Pan American Highway ' 

That part of the Pan American Highway which 
lies in South America will, when completed, unite 
the 10 republics and further the development of 
that great continent with a route for economic 
intercourse as well as for tourist and pleasure 
travel through sections of surpassing scenic beauty. 

He who would tour in South America is still 
obliged to ship his car to some South American 
port—La Guaira in Venezuela, for example, or 
Turbo in Colombia. From La Guaira he can easily 
drive through Venezuela and Colombia and most 
of Ecuador. But here again he must make a de- 
tour by sea, because of two unfinished gaps in the 
road in Ecuador, and he will probably land at 
Tumbes in northern Peru. 

Now his detour troubles are largely over, for he 
can drive through Peru, largely over an asphalt 
highway, to Chile, through Chile to Argentina, 
and in Argentina over a fine, hard-surfaced high- 
way to Buenos Aires. From there good roads lead 
to Bolivia, Paraguay, and Brazil or across by ferry 
to Uruguay. 

The motorist in South America has an intimate, 
first-hand view of the commercial transportation 
of the continent. Beside buses, numerous trucks 
loaded with agricultural produce or livestock, oil, 
and building materials remind him that many of 
the South American countries are not connected 
with each other by rail and that even within their 
borders the Pan American Highway absorbs much 
of the normal railroad traffic. 

He will revel also in a great variety of scenic 
beauty, as the road climbs from the lush growth 
of the tropics some 14,000 feet into the majestic 
heights of the Andes, dipping and winding through 
mountainous areas of Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador, where it crosses the Equator at 10,000 
feet in a fertile, green valley surrounded by glisten- 
ing snow peaks. 


For almost the entire length of Peru and north- 
ern Chile, he can drive with the blue Pacific on 
one hand and on the other the narrow coastal 
plain, beyond which rise the rhythmic peaks of 
the Andes. This stretch is passable the year 
round, for this is one place in the world without 


FS  s 


"Released to the press by the Pan American Union. 
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rainfall. The tourist will welcome the refreshing 
greenness bordering the many rivers that flow 
from the Andes across the desert to the sea. From 
Santiago, Chile, the road turns east toward the 
mountains again, crossing the Andes at 13,000 
feet through magnificent scenes and dropping 
again onto the peaceful green Argentine pampas 


to Buenos Aires. 


Automobile rationing has ended, and new cars 
and trucks will begin to appear on the highways 
of the United States as fast as they leave the 
assembly lines. How soon they will be available 
for South America is another question, but it 
should not be too many months before they will 
swell the volume of traffic on the Pan American 
Highway. Meanwhile, highway engineers are 
constantly working on elimination of the few re- 
maining gaps, while many state-supported tour- 
ist bureaus and automobile associations are eagerly 


“good neighbors” in 


preparing to receive their 
ever increasing numbers. When cars are ready 


for the road, the road—and comfortable stopping 





places—will be ready for the cars. 


A trip to Cape Horn in the family car is a dream 
which shows promise of fulfilment in the not too 
distant future. From the Rio Grande to the Co- 
lombian border in South America the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway is about 70 percent completed for 
all-weather driving. On to Buenos Aires, Argen- 


tina, it is paved almost straight through. 


Right now, you can drive from the United States 
border at Laredo, Texas, straight south into Mex- 
ico for 1,135 miles. For the next 400 miles, to the 
border of Guatemala, there are gaps in the high- 
way which, it is expected, will be eliminated by 
1947. From this point on through the countries 
of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, and Nic- 
aragua, the highway is in all-weather shape, with 
the exception of a few short detours here and there 
during the rainy season. 

In Costa Rica, for numerous and complicated 
reasons, the job is still incomplete. Of the 425 


miles through that country, only about 300 are 
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passable even in dry weather, and a good many 
miles are washed out when the rains start. With 
the end of the war, new machinery and new interest 
in the project may combine to speed the work. 

In Panama there are some very difficult jungle 
areas still to be penetrated by the highway, espe- 
cially between the Panama Canal and the Co- 
lombian border, but here too the probabilities are 
for faster progress now. 

Within South America there are good roads, 
most of them paved, from Bogota, Colombia, to 
Buenos Aires. This stretch of some 3,000 miles is 
open not only to the citizens of those countries but 
also to the American tourist if he ships his car to 
South America. 

Perhaps the most important role of the highway 
is to bind together the peoples of the various re- 
publics it crosses, improving their economy and 
‘aising living standards. Before the road came 
through, the peoples of the Central American 
countries were almost completely isolated from 
each other. Once, unbelievable as it seems, when 
Costa Rica suffered a shortage of rice she found it 
cheaper to import the grain from China than to 
get it from her next-door neighbor, Nicaragua, 300 
miles away. 

The effects of land communication on these coun- 
tries are tremendous. The character of entire 
towns along the highway has changed, the road 
bringing improved building construction and in- 
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creased public utilities as well as small stores and 
garages all along the route. Today there are elec- 
tric refrigerators and modern plumbing in small 
village inns preparing to meet the needs of trav- 
elers. 

The Central American republics need no longer 
depend solely on bananas and coffee to support 
their economy. Pineapples and cashew nuts, 
coconuts and coconut oil, and large quantities of 
‘acao will be winding over the highway to neigh- 
boring countries and to the United States; and 
coming back to these primarily agricultural coun- 
tries will be the manufactured articles for which 
there is constantly increasing demand. 

Now that the war has ended, the tourist is again 
taking to the roads, and the Pan American High- 
way will have a strong appeal. As far back as 
1932, when Mexico’s paved road ended at Monter- 
rey, 175 miles south of the border, 2,000 cars made 
the trip from Laredo every weekend. Multiply 
that number by thousands, and future motor 
traffic on the Pan American Highway can be 
roughly gaged. 

An eight-page Report on the Present State of 
the Pan American Highway in South America has 
been prepared by Maurice E. Gilmore, Acting 
Director of the Department of Transportation and 
Economic Development, Oftice of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. Copies of the report 
may be obtained from that office. 








LONDON REPORT—Continued from page 9. 
eration of Trade Unions for membership in the 
Economic and Social Council. Repercussion of 
this request was similar to requests from other 
international organizations, including the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and International Federation of 
Women. 

Most members of the Steering Committee 
agreed that admission of such organizations 
would be a violation of the basic United Nations 
Charter. 
the suggestion made by Assembly President Spaak 
that it might be possible for the Economic and 
Social Council to work out a system for bringing 
He also 


Some were favorably inclined toward 


these groups into close collaboration. 


suggested that a special category of “official per- 
manent guests” could be set up and that their 


opinions could be heard by the General Assembly 
at regularly designated times. 

Just before Secretary Byrnes left London to 
return to Washington late in the week, he summed 
up the work already accomplished by the General 
Assembly. 

“T think the Conference has made splendid 
progress”, he said. “It is a very difficult thing to 
have representatives of 51 nations agree even on 
organizational matters. It is particularly grati- 
fying to me that in the very first week of the work 
of the Organization the Assembly has approved 
the Atomic Energy Commission idea and got on 
with the vital business of the Organization instead 
of some unimportant administrative resolutions. 
I think it will be heartening to all people to look to 
the Organization to see big, important things, in- 
stead of small things.” 
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Calendar of Meetings 


Far Eastern Commission Tokyo 


Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry London 


United Nations Organization: 


General Assembly London 
Security Council London 
Civil Aviation Conference Bermuda 
Council of the United Maritime Authority London 

International Labor Organization: 
Conference of Delegates on Constitu- London 
tional Questions 
International Development Works Com- Montreal 
mittee 
International Technical Committee of Paris 
Aerial Legal Experts (CITEJA): 
14th session 
International Cotton Study Group: Sub- Washington 
committee of the International Ad- 
visory Committee 
Council of the United Maritime Authority London 


North American Regional Broadcast En- 
gineering Conference 


West Indian Conference St. Thomas, 


Washington 


January 6 (continuing in session) 
Hearings open on January 25 (hearings 
closed in Washington on January 14) 
January 10 (continuing in session) 
January 17 (continuing in session ) 
January 15 (continuing in session) 


February 4 


January 21 (continuing in session) 


January 28 


January 22 (continuing in session) 


January 24 (continuing in session) 


January 18 (continuing in session) 


February 4 


Virgin February 21 


Islands (U. 8.) 


Activities and Developments 


Far Eastern Commission is meeting in Japan at 
Kove, after having stayed in Tokyo Bay for about 
two weeks. The delegates will return to Tokyo 
on January 31 at which time they will talk with 
General MacArthur before sailing for Pearl Har- 
bor on February 2. It is expected that the Com- 
mission will return to Washington about Feb- 
ruary 15, 

France, Canada, and India have accepted the 
invitation to join the commission and information 
has been received from the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics that Lt. Gen. K. N. Derevyanko 
has been named as the Soviet representative to the 
Allied Council; his alternate will be Y. A. Malik, 


former Soviet Ambassador to Japan; Peter Victor 
Anurov will serve as Mr. Malik’s alternate; and 
L. A. Razin has been named Soviet economic ad- 
viser. The Soviet Delegation is leaving Moscow 
for Tokyo immediately. 


Providing for the Furnishing of Information and 
Assistance to the Joint Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry on Jewish Problems in Palestine and 


Europe ' 


Wuereas by an exchange of notes on December 
10, 1945, between the Secretary of State of the 


* Ex. Or. 9682 (11 Federal Register 787). 
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United States and the British Ambassador there 
has been created a joint Anglo-American Commit- 
tee of Inquiry (hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mittee), whose terms of reference are as follows: 


1. To examine political, economic and social con- 
ditions in Palestine as they bear upon the problem 
of Jewish immigration and settlement therein and 
the well-being of the peoples now living therein. 

2. To examine the position of the Jews in those 
countries in Europe where they have been the vic- 
tims of Nazi and Fascist persecution, and the 
practical measures taken or contemplated to be 
taken in those countries to enable them to live free 
from discrimination and oppression, and to make 
estimates of those who wish, or will be impelled by 
their conditions, to migrate to Palestine or other 
countries outside Europe. 

3. To hear the views of competent witnesses and 
to consult representative Arabs and Jews on the 
problems of Palestine as such problems are affected 
by conditions subject to examination under para- 
graphs 1 and 2 above and by other relevant facts 
and circumstances, and to make recommendations 
to the Governments of the United States and of 
the United Kingdom for ad interim handling of 
these problems as well as for their permanent 
solution. 

4. To make such other recommendations to the 
Governments of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom as may be necessary to meet the 
immediate needs arising from conditions subject to 
examination under paragraph 2 above, by reme- 
dial action in the European countries in question 
or by the provision of facilities for emigration to 
and settlement in countries outside Europe ; 

AND WHEREAS the Government of the United 
States is desirous of rendering all possible aid to 
the Committee to enable it properly to perform the 
task entrusted to it: 

Now THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes, 
and as President of the United States and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. All departments, agencies, and independent 
establishments of the Executive branch of the 
Federal Government shall furnish to the Commit- 
tee, upon the request of the American Chairman 
of the Committee, such of their records and docu- 
ments as relate to the subjects referred to the Com- 
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mittee for examination and study under its several 
terms of reference: Provided, however, that a de- 
partment, agency, or independent establishment 
shall not be required to disclose confidential ree- 
ords and documents the disclosure of which would 
be prejudicial to the interests of the United States: 


Provided further, that in all such cases, the head 
of the department, agency, or independent estab- 
lishment concerned shall furnish the American 
Chairman of the Committee with a statement jus- 
tifying the withholding of the records and docu- 
ments requested by him. : 

2. Any officer or employee of an Executive de- 
partment, agency, or independent establishment 
of the Government possessing personal informa- 
tion or knowledge relating to the subjects referred 
to the Committee for examination and study under 
its several terms of reference, may, upon the re- 
quest of the American Chairman of the Commit- 
tee and with the approval of the head of the de- 
partment, agency, or independent establishment 
concerned, furnish such information or knowledge 
to the Committee either orally or in writing as 
shall in each case appear to be desirable. 

3. The Secretary of State may assign or detail 
officers and employees of the Department of State, 
including officers and employees of the Foreign 
Service of the United States, for service with the 
American members of the Committee. 

4. The head of any department, agency, or in- 
dependent establishment of the Government may, 
upon request of the Secretary of State, detail or 
assign officers and employees of his department, 
agency, or independent establishment for service 
with the American members of the Committee. 

5. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy are authorized to provide appropriate 
assistance including the furnishing of available 
Government-owned motor transportation and 
other Government-owned and operated facilities 
which can be spared to enable the Committee prop- 
erly to perform the tasks entrusted to it. 

6. The Secretary of State may, in order to effect 
the purposes of this order, and in conformity with 
existing law, delegate to one or more responsible 
officers of the Department of State the authority 
vested in him by this order. 

Harry 8S. TruMan 

Tue Wuire Houses, 

January 18, 1946. 
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American Group To Observe 
Elections in Greece 


[Released to the press January 14] 

In fulfilment of the responsibilities undertaken 
by this Government at Yalta, and in response to 
the invitation of the Greek Government for Allied 
observation of Greek elections, the President ap- 
pointed Henry F. Grady as his representative, 
with the personal rank of Ambassador, to head 
the American group to observe those elections in 
collaboration with representatives of Great Brit- 
ain and France! In November Ambassador 
Grady visited London for preliminary consulta- 
tions with the British and French representatives, 
who subsequently accompanied him to Athens for 
conferences with the Greek authorities. During 
this visit the Greek Government reiterated its 
desire for Allied observation and fixed the date of 
March 31, 1946 for the elections. 

The President has now announced the appoint- 
ment of the following members of the United 
States mission, with the personal rank of Min- 
ister: ? Harry J. Malony, Major General, U.S.A.; 
Joseph Coy Green, Adviser to the Secretary of 
State; Walter H. Mallory, executive director, 
Council on Foreign Relations: James Grafton 
Rogers, lawyer and educator, former Assistant 
Secretary of State; William W. Waymack, editor 
of the Des Moines Register and Tribune; Herman 
B. Wells, President of Indiana University. 

The members of the mission are now assembled 
in Washington for the mission’s initial meetings, 
scheduled for January 14 and 15. 

The mission will be assisted in carrying out the 
observation by a civilian secretariat and advisory 
staff of approximately 80 persons and by a mili- 
tary staff numbering about 500 persons. 

Appointments to the principal positions on the 
civilian staff include: 

Technical Advisers: Sarah Wambaugh, author 
and lecturer, authority on plebiscites, Technical 
Adviser and Deputy Member of Saar Plebiscite 
Commission; S. Shepard Jones, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Public Liaison, Department of State; 
Raymond J. Jessen, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics, Statistical Laboratory, Iowa State Col- 
lege; J. Arnold King, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Statistical Laboratory, Iowa State 
College. 

Special Assistant to the Chief of the Mission: 
James Hugh Keeley, Foreign Service officer. 

Secretary General; Foy D. Kohler, Foreign 
Service officer. 

Administrative Officer: William Barnes, For- 
ign Service officer. 

Interpreters Section: Jay S. Seeley, former in- 
structor, Anatolia College, Salonika, Greece; 
Commander Robert B. Kleinhaus, U.S.N.R., 
former instructor, Athens College, Athens. 

Indoctrination and Reports Section: Carl W. 
Blegen, professor, University of Cincinnati, cul- 
tural-relations attaché, Athens; Shirley H. Weber, 
professor, American School of Classical Studies, 
director of the Gennadius Library, Athens; Frank 
E. Bailey, professor, Mount Holyoke College. 

District Secretaries: Jack Curts, former in- 
structor, Athens College, Athens, Labor Rela- 
tions Officer, Legal Division, Office of Chief of 
Engineers, War Department; James F. Clarke, 
Office of International Information and Cultural 
Affairs, Department of State; Sherman Wallace, 
Chief of Southeast Europe Section, Strategic 
Services Unit, War Department; Raymond Bax- 
ter, former executive of the Foreign Economic 
Administration in North Africa and in Greece; 
Donald C. Bergus, Foreign Service officer. 

By direction of the President * the State and 
War Departments are collaborating closely in the 
organization of the mission and are receiving the 
assistance of the Navy Department and other exec- 
utive branches of the Government. General 
Malony, as principal representative of the War 
Department, will be in charge of the military per- 
sonnel constituting the observation teams and 
handling the physical arrangements of the mis- 
sion, which will be largely self-sufficient as regards 
supply, transportation, and communications. The 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 21, 1945, p. 611. 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 20, 1946, p. 56. 

* Ex. Or. 9657 of Nov. 16, 1945; for text, see BULLETIN 
of Noy. 18, 1945, p. 792; 10 Federal Register 14243. 
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assignments to the principal positions on the mili- 
tary staff follow: 


Chief of Staff: Col. Julian E. Raymond, Inf. 

District Commanders: Col. Earle A. Johnson, 
Inf.; Col. Albert J. Hastings, F. A.; Col. Robert 
H. Stumpf, Inf.; Col. John T. English, Inf.; 
Colonel Gray. 

Naval Air Commander: Lt. Commander Charles 
A. Merryman, U.S.N. 


It has been agreed among the participating gov- 
ernments that the three national groups will be 
organized into an Allied Mission To Observe the 
Greek Elections and that the observation will be 
conducted as a combined Allied operation. The 
United States and British Governments will each 
furnish 100 and the French about 40 mobile obser- 
vation teams, each consisting of a military officer 
and enlisted man and a Greek interpreter, equipped 
with a jeep and trailer. During a period of three 
weeks prior to election day these teams will inspect 
and report on the status of the electoral registers 
and of the provisions made for the election. On 
election day the teams will be sent to a sufficient 
number of representative polling places through- 
out Greece to give a valid sample of the effective- 
ness and integrity of the polling. 

The pattern of observation will be worked out 
by a staff of sampling and statistical experts. 

The operation will be carried out through a 
Combined Central Office in Athens and Combined 
District Offices in Athens, Salonika, Patras, Tri- 
polis, and Herakleion, all headed by members of 
the three Allied missions. Specific areas wiil not 
be assigned to the representatives of the three dif- 
ferent nations, but American, British, and French 
teams will be interspersed, one team to each selected 
polling place. 

Mission personnel will observe the election proc- 
ess and will not interfere in any way. In the event 
of disturbances, observers will avoid becoming in- 
volved and will simply report the facts to the 
appropriate officers of the Mission. Military per- 
sonnel will in no sense be in Greece for military 
purposes. All Allied staff members will wear dis- 
tinctive personal identification in the form of 
shoulder patches for military personnel and bras- 
sards for civilians. 

A group of members of the Interpreters Section 
of the United States mission, headed by Mr. Seeley, 
is now en route to Greece to join with British col- 
leagues in selecting the 200 or more Greek-English 
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interpreters to be employed by the Mission. An- 
other group from the civilian and military staffs, 
headed by Mr. Keeley, is now in London consulting 
with British and French representatives and elab- 
orating the plans for the combined observation 
operation. Other groups, particularly the techni- 
‘al advisers and central and district office staffs, 
will proceed to Greece in the near future to under- 
take the necessary advance studies and plans and 
to make advance arrangements for offices and 
quarters and for supplies. 

Personnel of the three Allied contingents will be 
assembled in the Naples area of Italy in mid-Feb- 
ruary for a period of indoctrination and training 
before proceeding to Greece to begin the observa- 
tion early in March. 


Expansion of Food and Live- 
stock Products in Caribbean 
Area 


[Released to the press January 15] 

Expansion in production of food crops and 
livestock products in the Caribbean area is pro- 
posed by the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain. It is felt that the area is suited 
for an increased production of certain agricultural 
products needed for a more adequate and better 
balanced nutrition of the people. This is one point 
of a 30-point program for the economic develop- 
ment of the United States and British territories 


in the Caribbean made public on January 14 in a 


report issued in Washington and London. 

The joint pronouncement is based upon the rec- 
ommendations of the first West Indian Conference 
held in Barbados last year under the auspices of 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. This 
Conference, in which the delegates were themselves 
representatives of the peoples of the area, recom- 
mended action by the home Governments on seven 
general subjects: local food production ; expansion 
of fisheries; reabsorption into civil life of persons 
engaged in war employment; planning of public 
works for the improvement of agriculture, educa- 
tion, housing, and public health; health protection 
and quarantine; industrial development; and pos- 
sibilities of expansion of the Caribbean Research 
Council. 

The joint statement is the result of a series of 
conversations between American and British offi- 
cials and of special studies made by the two Gov- 
ernments, 
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Transfer of Japanese Property 
[Released to the press January 18] 

Supplementing the Department of State’s press 
release of December 20, 19451 and with specific 
reference to paragraph five thereof concerning 
the contemplated release to the United States Gov- 
ernment of Japanese consular premises and ar- 
chives and other property in the Territory of Ha- 
waii, the Department of State announced that this 
transfer was accomplished on January 18 by means 
of a protocol signed jointly by Col. Erik de Laval, 
Counselor, Legation of Sweden at Washington, 
and Thomas F. Fitch, Chief Special Agent, De- 
partment of State. 

The relinquishment of the custody of this prop- 
erty by the Swedish Government was in accord- 
ance with instructions given by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, based upon a directive issued by General 
MacArthur on October 25, 1945. 

The representation of Japanese interests in the 
Territory of Hawaii from the outbreak of the war 
with Japan has been in the hands of the Swedish 
Government. The handling of this work has been 
the special responsibility of Colonel de Laval as 
Chief of the Department of Japanese Interests of 
the Legation, through the agency of the Swedish 
Consulate at Honolulu. 

It is expected that a portion of the former Jap- 
anese consular premises at Honolulu will continue 
for the present to be occupied by the Swedish vice 
consul in connection with the protection of the in- 
terests of individual Japanese nationals in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


Assistance for American 
Correspondents Reporting 


UNRRA Activities Abroad 


[Released to the press January 17] 

A request to facilitate reporting by American 
press and radio representatives in areas receiving 
UNRRA assistance has been forwarded to nine 
governments by Acting Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. 

The aide-mémoiré were despatched in accord- 
ance with Public Law 262, approved December 18, 
1945, in which Congress requested the President, 
through appropriate channels, to assist American 
press and radio correspondents in their reporting 
of UNRRA activities abroad. 

The aide-mémoire inform the governments of the 
recommendations of Congress. They request that, 
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in the interest of better understanding between our 
peoples, appropriate measures be taken to assure 
that properly accredited representatives of the 
American press and radio are able to investigate 
and report fully without censorship on the util- 
ization and distribution of UNRRA supplies and 
services. 

It is requested further that the Department of 
State be informed of the measures taken so that it 
may report them to Congress. 

The aide-mémoire have been sent to Albania, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Poland, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Contributions to UNRRA 


| Released to the press by UNRRA January 12] 

A total of $3,611,942,710 had been paid or 
pledged to UNRRA by its 47 member nations as 
of December 31, 1945. Included in this total are 
authorizations of $1,722,669,369 representing the 
second contributions by four of the non-invaded 
countries—the United States, the United King- 
dom, Canada, and the Dominican Republic. The 
United Kingdom and the Dominican Republic 
have made available as their second contributions 
$302,250,000 and $1,050,000 respectively. The 
United States has appropriated $750,000,000 of the 
second $1,350,000,000 authorized by Congress, and 
Canada has made available $22,522,522 of its sec- 
ond-contribution authorization of $69,369,369, 

Thirty of the 31 non-invaded member govern- 
ments of UNRRA have paid or pledged payments 
on the first contributions requested for UNRRA. 
Negotiations are in progress with the one remain- 
ing government. 

Under resolutions adopted by the UNRRA 
Council, invaded nations are asked to contribute 
only to the administrative-expense fund. Of the 
16 invaded nations, 12 have paid their adminis- 
trative contributions in full, 2 have paid more 
than half of their allocations, and the remaining 
2, recently admitted to UNRRA membership, 
have not yet been formally requested to make ad- 
ministrative contributions, since determination of 
their contribution will be made at the next meet- 
ing of the UNRRA Council. 

The following table shows contributions author- 
ized or in process by each of the 47 UNRRA mem- 
ber governments as of December 31, 1945: 


' BULLETIN of Dec. 23, 1945, p. 1022. 
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Conrrisutions oF UNRRA Memser GoOveRN- 
MENTS AUTHORIZED OR IN Process As OF Decem- 
BER 51, 1945 


(In U. 8S. dollar equivalents) 


Paid or made 
available 


| Total contri- 


butions In process 


Country 


Non-invaded countries (making 
both operating and administra- 
tive contributions): 


Australia $38, 400, 000 $38, 400, 000 


Bolivia ... , ‘ , 95, 238 31, 746 $63, 492 
Sere eo ee 30, 000, 000 10, 000,000 20, 000, 000 
Canada!. . 7 “ : 138, 738, 738 91, 891, 891 46, 846, 847 
Chile 2, 153, 312 2, 153, 312 
Colombia 5d cee Ne 2, 356, 493 2, 355, 994 499 
CMR Saad ee ws 100, 000 400, 000 
Cuba oe aa 6, 035, 000 35, 000 6, 000, 000 
Dominican Republic! . ; : 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 

Ecuador. .... ; wae : 150, 000 150, 000 
OT A ee rer 4, 255, 833 70, 000 4, 185, 833 
El Salvador . . rey he ; 128, 750 5, 000 123, 750 
Guatemala. ..... ee 28, 750 28 750 (2) 
Balti ...-. os nee 48, 750 48, 750 

Honduras ..... ea 58, 750 58, 750 

Iceland 5 enact ; 717, 975 717, 975 

India .. eA ee. Gina : 24, 042, 072 24, 042, 072 

Ne ia, Hp ane ese: ; i 325, 100 325, 100 
BCs ts ares be Sah as,* 218, 250 17, 500 200, 750 
Liberia .. a ee 13, 750 13, 750 

Mexico 3, 601, 500 1, 148, 000 2, 453, 500 
New Zealand ‘Py , 8, 476, 000 8, 476, 000 
Nicaragua... . Are 128, 750 125, 000 3, 750 
Panama..... Faitah vetoy 408, 750 142, O83 266, 667 
Paraguay ....... rar 38, 449 9, 899 28, 550 
Ra. 5 ue el @ Ye 5 ead 1, 000, 000 792, 692 207, 308 
Union of South Africa. . . . 18, 135, 000 5, 137, 500 12, 997, 500 
United Kingdom!. . . oe 624, 650, 000 624, 650, 000 
United States'...... 2, 700, 000, 000 | 2, 100, 000, 000 | 600, 000, 000 
Uemgaay. . =... aie bie , 520, 000 505, 000 15, 000 
Venezuela . . 1, 017, 500 350, 833 666, 667 
Invaded countries (making ad- 

ministrative contributionsonly): 

es 5k bs ea eg ; 175, 000 175, 000 
Chima... . aw sh vat ar 875, 000 875, 000 
Czechoslovakia . SA ear eats 175, 000 175, 000 

EN Ee a ae ee 18, 750 | 18, 750 

Ethiopia. .... A eet Sn, ae 8, 750 | 8, 750 
ramce. ....... . DME Ona il 700, 000 | 700, 000 
7 Ree Pes eee 87, 500 | 87. 500 
ieee. 2... sw 8, 750 | 8, 750 | 
Netherlands......... 262, 500 | 262, 500 
SE eee 52, 500 | 52, 500 
Philippines ..>.... : 8, 750 | &, 750 
iis ke as pa 8, 4&8 75, 000 | 100, 000 75, 000 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- | 

SUMNER ee cy ta A 1, 750, 000 | 1, 000, 000 750, 000 


Yugoslavia. . 122, 500 | 122, 500 


. . |$3, 611, 942, 710 


TOTAL. . $2, 914, 029, 185 |$697, 913, 525 


1Non-invaded country which has authorized both first and second con- 
tributions. 

? Administrative contribution only; negotiations in process for operating 
contribution. 

3’ Includes Byelorussian and Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republics. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Revocation of the Proclamation 
Suspending the International Load 
Lines Convention in Ports and Waters 
of the United States' 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS by Proclamation No. 2500,° dated August 9, 
1941, the President declared and proclaimed the Inter- 
national Load Lines Convention, signed by the respee- 
tive plenipotentiaries of the United States of America and 
certain other countries at London on July 5, 1930, sus- 
pended and inoperative in the ports and waters of the 
United States of America, and in so far as the United 
States of America was concerned, for the duration of the 
existing emergency ; and 

WHEREAS it appears that the continued suspension of the 
said International Load Lines Convention is no longer 
necessary or desirable : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the 
United States of America, do declare and proclaim that the 
said Proclamation No, 2500, dated August 9, 1941, is hereby 
revoked, effective as of January 1, 1946. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 21st day of Decem- 
ber in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and forty-five and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
seventieth. 


[SEAL ] 


Harry 8S. TRUMAN 
By the President : 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Letters of Credence 


MINISTER OF HUNGARY 
The newly appointed Minister of Hungary, Aladar 
Szegedy-Maszik, presented his letters of credence to the 
President on January 18. For text of remarks on the 
occasion of the presentation of his credentials and reply 
by the President see Department of State press release 44. 











The Foreign Service 














Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Beira, Portuguese East 
Africa, was closed on November 30, 1945. 





‘Proclamation 2675 (10 Federal Register 15365). 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 9, 1941, p. 114. 
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